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LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 
and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__....___ $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 


16th Scrip Dividend. 187 5 


SO per Cent. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED: 
ist. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 
Ind. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
$rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th, Interest on the same to cease after June 30th, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of 
KIGHT PER CENT., 
able to stockholders Juty 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 




















NEW YORK BANKERS. 


F'IsE & MATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesvments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 

















(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street ; 


(34 Old Bond Street: 
SRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
OF FICES. 461 & 63 Ludgate Hill; 
* | 219 & 22] Edgware Road ; 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscripep Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Sharer of £20 each.) 





Parm-vp CapiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp-....._ £135,000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun JonEs, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. Samvet Josnva, . 
Anpraew Lawaik, Esq. Joaquin Dx Manema Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. WittiaM Srupson, Esq. 
Wa. McArruva, 9 \James E. Vanwer, Esq. 
|Gxoror Youna, Esq. 


Wm. Macnatenran, Esq. Henry Joun Atainson, Esq 





Manager: 
Atrrep Geonor Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Wortu. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
oredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Cue interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily ces, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 

It us Remitt Credite 
London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de= 
seytpien oi geueral Banking Business 


Vit . 
The Officers and Olerks ot the Bank are not to 
Guten ts tmndiine den ft 


proved pi or y 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in 








NEW YORK BANKERS. —_ 


_NEW YORK BANKERS, 








J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 





'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS | 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, | 
Afriea, Australia and America. | 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co.,, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, NX. Y., 
CORNER UF WALL S?TREXT.) 
SHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Ce. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 
AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Cc 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRiTATW AND 
(RELAND 








THE > 
Gawain Bank 0; Commence. 
Ce ee $6,000,000 Gold. 
nc oxen $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cable Transfers, 
:rants Commercial Credits, and —— other Banking 
business. J. G. HAR n 

5. i. GOADEY, | Agents. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SI0CKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 








72 PAGES. Sent Faesr To aNY aDDR¥ss. 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 


and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING &jCO., Bankers and Brokers, 





72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Seci rites, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
TOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 
Dividends and Coupons Collected, oe 

Interest Altowed on Deposits. 


HENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B. D, SKINNER. 


WALTER T, HATCA, NATH’'L W. T. HATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange, 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wali Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit cusiomers, at 
the market price for the moment, 


Libera! Arrangements made with Banks and — 





Dauners. 
Special Attention paid tv Orders for Investment. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEMN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street. 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
all principal cities of Europe. 
Open OUreJits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 
1 Part CHARLES KNOBLAUUH, 
Ceneral Partners...-+-) PAUL LIOHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner.—LEUTSOHE BANK, Berlin. 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED To THE CORNER OF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M, 


5 Cents to $5,000 Received. 
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—_—sCEDUGATION, =— 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 

This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at onee 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
* Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 








EDUCATION. 


CHARLIEK INSTITUTE 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientitic Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrang: Large gy fire-proof stairs, 
&e. Prosp seut on apol 














Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard dutghters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘I he Colleges are une 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff o1 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
From the Falls of Niagara, four hours by raul. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Muron. 

Helimuth College (Boys).—Hrav Master: Rev. A. 
SWLATMAN, M.A., Late scholar Christ College, Camb, 


Sen. Opt. 
Helimuth Ladies’ College.—Paixcirat: Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. es 
For particulars upply to the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next cerm COMMENCES 
Szprember ler. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delighttul and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIl,, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. _ 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N_ J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. ‘Terms for board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MIss E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 























PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, | « 


PORT CHESTER, WN. Y. 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 

$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &c., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
erior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 

ogue,to ‘TI. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
Opens on September 14th, 1875. 





PROF, “HARLIER, Director. 


= SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Receives 4 Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 


from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE’ THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-HMudson, N.,Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE,N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 











Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal.} 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
man. Superior as a Home School. 

(e Circulars sent on application. 

‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘ » gtands in the 
tront rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 
R 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875? 














, IT IS THE 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


'Y GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
KKADING MATTER FOR THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus, 
‘*It is certainly the best of American 

agazines,’’— Lxpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 





“A model periodical ; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitan: tor 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


lt can be h.d with either “Harper's Weekly’ ox 
Ilarper'’s Bazar.” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or * Tue 
ait.on” tor Sxv-s Doutars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


























Archdiocese of New York. 


‘ 9c) ’ ‘ ‘ 
ST, JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercia! Education. 

Studies will be resumed on WeEpnes- 
pay, Sertemper 8th, 1875. 

Terms: Board and ‘Luition, per year, 
$300. 

For further particulars “ppy to 

FP. W. GOOKELN, 8, J., 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mrs Louise CHanpLeR Movtton, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Rrilltiont Literary Correspondent, ** >= © M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoLas : 

‘* Sr, Nicnoxas seems to me, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
vance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such avthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘* LitTLe WoMEN’ 
was the most popular book since * Uncue Tom's 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the * Eienr 
Cousins’ must he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I sm deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after ull, the ‘Eranr Cousins’ and the 

YounG Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoLas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
onde a svlon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
her silence.’’ 


|A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nrcvonas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, toucbes boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Onr Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power mong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Frontisprece, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sm Epwim Lanpseer’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bnrinkrr—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St :y, 
by Susan Coormper ; an Article on the Mant- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto »ke 
them -- besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Onze, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to ScrreyeR’s Monru- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELees and PostmastERs. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N- Y. 
THE REMINGTON WORKS. 
ge : pre a, 
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THE NEW 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hiauest OrveR oF ‘‘ MepAL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXPposITION. 


No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.. -A New Invention THoRovGHLY Txstxp and secured 
by la tters Patent. 

“2.—Makesa perfect Lock sTITCH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licut, Smoorn, Noweress and Kapip —best 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvnaste — Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of | 
stiteh may be altered while running, and machine can be } 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Desi Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Fred, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne» 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle | 
bar and prevents tnpury fo thread. | 

S.—Conxsrrection most careful and Finisuep, [i i 
manufactured by the most skil/ful and expertencet mecha s 
res atthe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION | 
N. ¥. New Yours Offce NO. & MADISON SQUAR, | 
fvare’ Pvimes 


_|From the Country !!! 


Families Returning!!! 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, all Styles 
and Prices. Patronize 
MILLER & CW., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a yone exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i-suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


* BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant. No disappoint: q 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 




















W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


ummediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W .A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice r,beuts 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without igo! them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





FREDERICK Brown, 


IMPORTING, 
“a'Gitennce CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


neem ——= 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
F -— 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN’S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, cdrom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, In convenient bottles 





BROWN’S 


ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 





CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, ° 21 Johannis Strasse, 


E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de l’Opera 


LONDON. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 





ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application, 











B.'T. BABBITT'’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYFE, 


Of Double the Strength of «ny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


\ have recently perfected a new method of packing m 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating ot which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 





President, | 64 to 84 Washington Street, N. 


and in oo other —. Directions in ~~ and German 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


eT: B. T. BABBITT, 
zw Yorr, 


charge. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., very cueap, at the old stand, 


‘|412 FULTON STREET, - - 


NEW YORE 


CARPETS Carefully packed and sentto any partof the United States free of 
Z® Send for Price List. Gi 


J.A' BENDALL 
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Pains of Memory. 





BY ROBERT MERRY. 





Alas! all inefficient is her power, 

To cheer by what is past, the present hour: 

For every good gone by, each transports o’er, 
She may reyret, but never can restore. 

Yet shall ber festering touch corrode the heart, — 
Compel tie subjugated tear to start. 

She calls grim phantoms from the shadowy deep, 
And sends her furies forth to torture sleep; 

Te lapse of time, the strength of reason dares, 
And with fresh rage her straining rack prepares. 





[From Blackwood’s Mayazne.; 
THE DILEMMA. 
CHAPTER XIV.—( Continued.) 


Olivia and her aunt on their parthad been prepared to 
receive their new acquaintance with warmth, as one 
helding the highest place in Mr. Cunningham’s “esteem. 
The greatest triend [ have in the world, he wrote to 
his daughter, and the finest soldier in the Indian army. 
“And the most perfect gentleman,” declared Olivia’s 
aunt with enthusiasm, efter he had paid his first visit. 
«| thought Indian officers would be mere soldiers, with 
uncouth manners; but our colonel might be a prinee, al- 
though I hope he will dress better when he gets to En- 
gland, and take to wearing shirt-collars. Poor man! 
he seems to suffer x good deal from his wound, although 
he never complains. I think on the mornings when he 
comes in late, and won’t take any breakfast, that he must 
have had « bad night.’ As for Olivia, who had never 
before met any gentleman, young or old, on intimate 
terms, and from whose girlish mind the germs of any 
tender emotions were absent, her godfather seemed the 
impersonation of all that was noble and dignified and 
kind. She would fain have asked him about the wars in 
whice he had taken part, as the little party state together 
of an afternon oor evening at Mrs. Maitland’s lodgings 
or rested by the wayside after a drive to some spot ot 
interest in the neighborhood; but Falkland was nota 
man to talk much about himself or indeed to talk much 
about anything, and the: onversation usually turned upon 
the travels and experiences of the ladies, Mrs. Maitland 
taking the principal share, and the colonel merely throw- 
ing in an ocasional question or remark by way of fuel 
to keep the fire alight. Or if Falkland and Olivia were 
alon:, their talk would mostly revolve about Olivia’s 
pursuits and half-formed thoughts; for ber new friend, 
while reserved about hiuself, was yet of a sympathetic 
nature which invited the confidence of others, although 
there was no want of humor or even a certain playful 
yet subdued sarcasm in his conversation. And had 
Olivia been capable of such analysis, she might have 
discovered that while she had opened to her new com- 
panion all the recesses of her young mind, she knew 
little about him save that he was kind, gentle, and un- 
selfish, bent chiefly on ministering to the happiness of 
those around him. ‘That the young girl should have en 
dowed him with every noble attribute was a natural 
consequence of her being at the age of hero-worship. 
Thus when at last Falkland was obliged to bring his 
visit to an eud, and to continue his journey towards En- 
gland, the parting left Olivia with a new ideal of per- 
fection to add to the gallery of saints and madonnas 
enshrined in the respect of her fervent young heart; 
while Falkland, although no definite ideas for the future 
yet possessed him, went off with a new interest in life 
awakened. The leave-taking was provisioval ouly; for 
the plan was discussed of a meting in the autumu on the 
Lake of Como, when, said Falkland in his low voice, 
looking into her ingenuous young face with a kindly 
smile, as he held her hand at parting, his young mistress 
should go on with her course of instruction in Italian. 
But when autumn arrived, he was summoned to India 
to take up the important, appointment which he now held; 
and the letter from the governor-general himself con- 
taining the offer, wasaform of application for his servi- 
ces which a zeulous public servant could not refuse to 
obey. So their next meeting was deferred till seven 
years later, when Olivia arrived at Mustaphabad, and 
the child-girl had developed into the beautiful young 
woman. 

One other Indian aequaintance was made by Olivia, 
four years later, when Rupert Kirke, a lieutenant in t e 
Bengal army, arrived at Venice, where Mrs. Maitland 
and her niece where then staying, also, like Falkland, 
on his way home. Kirke was first cousin to Cunning- 
ham and his sister, and brought an introduction from the 
former. “A clever fellow,” said the brother, in his 
letter, “ and a first-rate soldier, with a great future be- 
fore him, ifhe only keeps straight.” And indeed Ru- 
pert Kirke looked every inch a soldier, and although not 





|the least a lady’s man, asthe term is understood, was 


|found to be excellent company; well-mannered well- 
\dressed, well-read, and apparently both good-natured 
‘and good-tempered. Olivia took a great liking to her 
‘new-found relative, while Kirke for his part did not 
|conceal his gratification in her society, nor although he 
| made little pretense of caring for pictures or churches, 
‘his enjoyment of the sight-seeing excursions, made 
under her guidance-—exeursions, however in which 
Mrs. Maitland invariably joined, for Olivia was no longer 
achild. And after he had passed on to England, a 
correspondence was maintained between the two, when 
Kirke’s clever letters came to be very interesting to 
the fair recipient. The elder lady, however. did not 
respond with warmth to the fellingsof her companion 
about the letters and their writer. Without bemg a 
keen judge of character, there appeared something cf 
hardness and apparent unscrupulousness about Kirke 
which instinctively repelled her; and Olivia perceiving 
that her aunt did not share her admiration for him, did 
not seek to exchange confidences with her on the sub- 
ject. 

Kirke too, as well as Falkland, expressed the inten- 
tion when leaving Italy of paying his relatives another 
visit, but was diverted from carrying it into effect by the 
outbreak of the Crimean war, at the first ramor of which 
he set out for Constantinople, seeking employment as a 
volunteer with the Turkish army. ln this capacity he 
secmed on the road to euhaneec his military reputation, 
when he was unfortunately tempted to accept a vom- 
mission in the Turkish contingent, and thereby found 
himself shelved from active service during the remainder 
of the war, on the termination of which he was obliged 
to return to India. 

To Olivia Cunningham, sailing for India, the change 
of life was even more complete than the other young 
ladies who were borne in the same steamer with her out 
of Southampton Docks. ‘They, for the most part, though 
leaving friends and homes behind them, had been 
brought up to regard England as a temporary resting 
place, and the voyage to India as the culmimiting point 
in their girlhood. ‘To Olivia this departure for that 
country came,of the result asa sudden resolve, made 
necessary by the breaking up of European ties. Nor 
had she ever understood the meaning of home as that 
term is understood. For her it had not meant sisters 
and brothers, and home interests, and a settled dwelling- 
place. Iler home so far as she had been able to realize 
the idea, had been a suit of apartments at ['lorence, 
succeeded by a suit of apartments at ome or Naples; 
her friends had been passing visitors, acquaintances, 
foreigners and English, met and dropped; und although 
the relation between her aunt and herself had been 
based on mutual love and affection, her heart could not 


had been in dread escaped. And when, soon after 
they had started in the camel-earriage for the last stage 
of her long journey, Olivia took his hand fondly, 
and leaning on his shoulder, said, “Papa, you look 
30 young, it must seem quite oddj to havea great big 
daughter hke me,”—her father, responding warmly to 
the embrace, began to fell that it was not so dreadful a 
thing to have his daughter back after all. Arrived at 
Mustaphabad, Olivia expressed herself as delighted 
with the residency and ali about it. The apartments 
which her aunt had at Florence were very large anda fine, 
but they were nothing like the reception-rooms at the 
residency—while her own rooms'were charming; every 
want and comfort had been thought ofand provided, and 
her father was able to say with satisfactio. that all this 
had been newly arranged for her especial benefit. She 
was equally pleased with the gardens; the leaves in 
midwinter, the multitude of squirrels and strange birds, 
even the familiar crews hopping about the edge of so- 
ciety with a view to pick up the stray crumbs left at 
the early breakfast taken in the viranda—all these no- 
velties appeared full of interest for her, and her father 
experienced a sense of deep relief to find that his fears 
had been groundless lest she should prove to be a fine 
lady, spoilt for Indian life by foreign travel. A silent 
man himself, and restrained ‘rom expressing much in 
terest in her former liie by a sense of indignation at 
what he considered his sister’s misalliance, his shyness 
was soon dissipated by his daugh*ter’s sympathetic ways 
as she thus rapidly identified herself with his interesis 
and her newhome. ‘The commissioner soon fouad that 
the cheerful breakfast-table with his daughter opposite 
to him was a great improvement on the solitary meal, 
dawdled over with a book, to which be had been accus- 
tomed; still more when on his proposing to retire into 
another room before lighting his cigar afterwards, Olivia 
insisted on his smoking without rising. ‘The obligatory 
dinner-parties which he used to dread seemed no longer 
the same dreary infliction. With his beautiful daughter 
avting as hostess, these solemn ordeals became com- 
paratively lively; the guests no longer appeared to be in. 
sufferably bored. ‘The morning ride too, with her for a 
companion, was in pleasing contrast to the lonely ram- | 
ble on horseback to which he had been accustomed; he 
now got into the way of coming over from the court- 
house for luncheon and even went the length of taking 
an oveasional evening drive with Olivia in the new 
barouche which had,arrived for her use, a modejof amuse- 
ment which no one had ever seen him indulge in before. 
Such, then was Olivia’s new home, which, if it offered 
nothing thas was not in unison wih her gentle disposi- 
tin, yet was not of a sort to develop the warmer feelings 
of her nature. Her life had been so far a happy one; 
she had never known dissappointment or sorrows, and 





but whisper when the former announced her coming 


her own, apart from her niece, that after all there must) 
be a difference between a mother and even tle kind- 
est aunt; henceforward, at any rate, their lives must run 
apart. Her father, on the other hand, had so far been 
a sort of shadowy providence watching over her from a 
distance, whose manifestations were mainly associated 
with punctual remittances, hanisome presents, and 
brief, infrequent letters; and whose very form and 
features were as yet unknown. 


CHAPTER XV. 

So much as to the antecedents of the maiden who had 
arrived at Mustaphabad at the opening of our story, 
fancy free, although with two more or less dim ideals of 
the hero type in her imagination, looking with eagerness, 
but without much emotion, to the meeting with her 
father. As to Mr. Cunninebham, he was a man too mush 
occupied with officiat duties and the business of the 
hour to practise mental analysis; but probably his feel- 
ings on the occasion were of a mixed nature, compounded 
of a pleasuraile excitement at the expectation of greet- 
ing his beautiful young daughter, and a sense of dis- 
may at the prospect of this invasion of his leisure and 
enforced alteration of his old-bachelor habits. 

The first meeting between two persons who, though 
nearly related, are yet virtually strangers, ignorant of 
each other’s thoughts, feelings, and tastes, even of each 
other’s past lite—whose intercourse has consis'‘ed in the 
exchange of brief and formal letters, and who have had, 
so far, nothing in comon but the interest and the affee- 
tion borne of a sense of duty—must needs be atte. ded 
with more or less of restraint and ewbarrassment; but 
Mr. Cunningham’s anxiety lest the first greetings should 
partake of the nature of a scene was at once dispelled 
by the tactand good taste of his daughter; even the 
dust and fatigue of the journey could not do much to im 
pair the charm of her appearance; and as she stepy;ed 
out of the carriage at the roadside station, whither he 
had gone to mect her, as already described, her father 
found her even more graceful and beautiful than the 
forerunuing accounts had led him to expect; and as 
Olivia, putting her armsZround his neck, and kissing 
him sald, “So here we are at last! it has been sucha 
long journey ;” and then, turning to her maid who was 
alighting from the carriage behind, added, “ Justine 
this is my papa, who has come all this way to meet 
us,”—Cunningham felt that the scene of which he 








so it continued to be; but it was a life of chastened af 


change of life, involving a new and absorbing interest of | feccion and without sentiment; and at an age when most 


English girls in In lia are wives and mothers, the great 
romance of life had not even yet presented itself. With 
her, life had been made up of the study of art and the 
pursuit of amusementin sober fashion; the graces more 
than the affections bad been cultivated; and so far the 
transfer to an Indian home bad not causeda change, 
‘The relations between father and daughter were those 
of mutual respect and calm affection; and a looker-on 
might have said that Miss Cunningham’s disposition was 
one in which the effect of amiable temper was enbanced 
hy polished manner, rather than one of deep feeling. 
Once only did her father step out of his usual reserve; 
one day when his daughter was in his room standing 
over him while he wrote a letter, he unlocked a drawer 
of his writing table and took out a little picture-frame. 
‘You may like to see that, my deer,” he said, with face 
still turned downwards on his letter, and put it into her 
hands. It was the portrait of her mother, a poorly-exe- 
cated affair in the stiff drawing of a native artist, but 
giving the impression of being a faithtul likeness, “ You 
are the very image of her,” he said, after a short pause, 
in a low voice, while Olivia stood looking silently at the 
portrait, and then taking the case from her hands put it 
back again in the drawer. Olivia stooped down and 
kissed him on the forehead; he went on with his writing, 
and she left the room. 

On one occasion only dil her father show much ani 
mation on domestic matters. it lappencd a few days 
after she had arrived, They were just rising from the 
breakfast-table, and Justine, who always took that meal 
with th m, bad left the room, whin Olivia said, “TI have 
hai a lett-r this morning from cousin Rupert, papa.” 





“Cousin Rupert!” said her father, with surprise; 
“what do you know of cousin Rupert ?” laying emphasis 
on the cousin. 

“ Why, papa, of cours. I know him very well: don’t 
you remember that he came to Venice on his way home, 
when my aunt and I were staying there, and that you 
wrote to us about him ?” 

“True,” replied the father, ‘1 had forgotten that for 
the moment; but things have altered since then, I 
certainly did not think he would venture to write to you 
after what has happened. But it is just like him.” 

“ What has happcned, papa? Poor fellow! he speaks 
of being in trouble, but does not say what is the cause 
of it.” 





(To be continued), 
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THE ICE-KING, 

Somewhere away in the Arctic Sea 
The Ice-King lol's his state; 

A despot mighty and grim is he, 
With the Snow-Queen for his mate, 

They live in a palace hewn of Ice, 
Pinnacled high in air, 

Adorned with many a quaint device 
Of crystalline carving rare; 

Its glassy floors are all polished bright, 
Sparking its roofs and walls, 

And statues, sculptured of snow, pure white 
Are ranged in its gleaming halls. 

Along its corridors night and day, 
Throuch loopholes enterin= free, 

The North Wind piercing (o'l constant play, 
Lest the air too warm should be. 

Up and down on the slippery stairs, 
Throvgh chilly lobbies wile, 

Instead of serving men, polar bears 
On their hind legs silent glide. 

With icicles for a canopy, 
An iceberg for a throne, 

There sit the King ant his white ladye 
In stateliness all alone 

Aquamarine are his dazztivg eyes, 
Stern his brow, but serene, 

Ocean-fvam frozen his long beard Hes 
On his mantle’s folds ses green; 

Whatever his breath or touch comes nigh 
Is changed to ice 80 cold, 

As the fabled k n , ia days gone by, 
Turned all that he touched to gold. 

She, with a changeless, beautiful face, 
As alabaster fair, 

Moving her hands with a rytlhmic grace, 
From her showering, fleccy hair, 

For ever crowing, for ever weaves 
Soft winding sheets to spread 

O’er conquered lands where the monarch 

les ves” 

His eneray, Summer, dead,— 

Or seemingly dead, for year by year, 
With new life springs he forth, 

And with burnished sunbeams for a spear, 
Drives back the King to his North; 

Who, resting awhile, with fury hies 
To wage the war again, 

Till, with tarnished spear, Summer van- 

quishe:| lies, 

Worsted in Autumn’s campaign. 

Then in fiercest gice the Ice-King laughs, 
And bids the wild lights glow 

In the sky like joy-flres, while he quaffs 
A bumper to ‘sir Queen-Snow, 


THE DIVER'S REVENGE. 


William Peters and John Atkins were 
chums ever since they could remember. 
Their fathers were farmers in Northern 
Vermont, and the respective farms laid ad- 
jacentin one of the valleys which run into 
the Green Mountains. 

William and John were never happier 
than when in each other’s company.  To- 
gether they climbed the steep mountain 
sides and inhaled the invigorating air char- 
acteristic of the northernmost part of New 
England. Together they attended school 
in the rural district school-house. They 
were about the same age; and they kept 
such even pace in their studies, that they 
always managed to keep in the same classes 
with each otlier. 

None of the schoolboys could offend 
William without offending John; and who- 
ever quarrelled with John was sure to 
have an enemy in Wil! am also. 

The course of friendship, however, like 
that of true love, seldom runs smooth; and 
even these two fast friends had a bone of 
contention, The pple of discord was 
nothing more or less than a pretty little 
flaxen-haired school y‘rl, daughter of Dea- 
con Abijah Perkins. Jenny was her name; 
and she was justone of the sweetest little 
pinks of perfection in all that rustic region. 
She was about two years younger than the 
boys; and the way she . played the juvenile 
coquette with her t o youthful admirers 
could not have been excelled by maidens 
of maturer years, At times William would 
be in high feather; Jenny would allow him 
to draw her home from school on his sled 
when the ground was covered with snow. 
He would be her champion, and no brave 
Knight in ancient times was more attentive 
to his lady-love than was Jenny’s boyish 
beau. Then, suddenly, and when least ex- 
pected, William would be discarded for 
the time being, and John would come into 
favor. Thus it was hard to tell which of 
her admirers Jenny liked the hest. It is 
doubtful if sheherself knew which she 
really preferred. 

Years passed on, and the two bovs and 











the girl grew into their teens, With ad- 
vaneing years, the rivalry for Jenny’s 
favor became stronger. ‘The time had ar- 
rived when schoolboy rivalry had given 
place to earnest jealousy. In ordinary 
matters the young men did not break with 
each other, but on the main point at issue 
they were always at variance. 

It was on the occasion of a country par- 
ty or “apple bee,” that the matter came to 
a focus. The season was mid-winter, and 
the weather was i ntensely cold. The two 
heroes had each resolved to take Jenny to 
that particular apple bee. Each took it for 
«ranted that jno invitation wa3neededso far 
as Jenny was concerned, and all that would 
be necessary inthe way of asking her to go 
would be to drive up to Deacon Perkins’ 
door, with ahorse and sleigh, and the girl 
would put on her things, and be ready to 
go at once. Thus it was that Jenny re- 
ceived no warning in the matter. Little 
lid she know that night was to decide her 
fate. 

At dusk, or “early candle-light,” as was 
the expression in the region, William har- 
nessed his father’s best horse to the red 
sledge, and taking with him a good supply 
£*buffalo robes, drovein the direction of 
Deacon Perkins’ house. As he passed by 
the Atkins’ homestead, he saw John har- 
nessing a horse toa sledge also. 

Divining in an instant that John was 
cbout to set out upon an expedition identi- 
‘alwith hisown, William put the whip to 
his horse, and was soon skimming along 
the road at arapid rate. He had driven 
perhaps a mile, when he looked back over 
tis shoulder, and saw his rival coming at a 
break-neck speed. His rival was evident- 
y gaining upon him. The sledges came 
along side of each other, and the race be- 
came exciting. Kach driver applied the 
whip, and shouted to their respective 
horses. It was amoonlight night; but the 
snow kicked up by the horses’ feet flew in- 
to the faces of the drivers, and blinded 
them so that they could hardly see the 
road before them. 

At length the contestants came to a 
narrow place in the road, and the two 
could not drive abreast. Asa result John’s 
sledge was upset, and he suddenly found 
himself floundering in the light snow, with 
his vehicle and buffalo robes a top of him. 
It was fortunate that his horse was gen- 
tle, and that the animal stopped at the call 
of his master. John soon righted the 
sledge, replaced his robes, and resumed 
the race. 

In the meantime, William had gained 
considerable advantage; and when John 
looked after him, he had just disappeared 
over a little hill in the road. But John was 
not entirely disheartened. He urged his 
horse forward with such success that he 
overs@k his rival; and the two drove up 
together in front of Deacon Perkins’ home- 
stead. 

Jenny was sitting at the window when 
she heard the sledye bells, and, looking 
out, saw her rival lovers leap hurriedly 
from their vehicles, and rush, neck-and- 
neck, through the garden, up to the front 
door. She went to the door to meet them. 
Both were almost breathless, and it was 
some time before either could speak. 
Each seized a hand of Jenny's and, as 
quickly as possible, each asked the favor 
of her company to the party. 

It was a trying moment for the girl. 
She did not want to offend either of her 
lovers. First she thought she would de- 
cline to go. Her second thought was that 
this course would offend both, and then 
she might have no lover left at all. Better 
have one than none. She must decide in 
favor of either William or Jobn. 

First she looked upon one, and then up- 
on the other. William was the best look- 
ing man of the two. He was handsome in 
form and features, and was everything 
that a girl could desire, so far as personal 
appearance was concerned. But Jenny 
knew that John had the best nature, and 
the more noble mind of the two. It 
was several minutes before she could 
decide. 

At length she said, “I will go with John 
this time, and next time I will accept Wil- 
liam’s company.” 


This answer nettled William exceedingly. 





Looking angrily at Jenny, he exclaimea, 
“Well miss, then you will never have my 
company again.” 

William, without waiting for further ex- 
planation, turned upon his heel, jumped 
into his sledge, and drove home again. 

John and Jenny attended the party. It 
was nearly morning when the party broke 
up, andthe company dispersed. As John 
assisted Jenny into the sledge, and tucked 
the robes about her, preparatory to the drive 
home, he could not help exulting mentally 
over the victory he had achieved over his 
rival in winning the preference of one of 
the prettiest girls in the State. They start- 
ed on their homeward journey. The moon 
had set, and the darkness was only re- 
lieved by the light of the stars; but John 
could see Jenny’s bright eyes as they 
looked lovingly into hisown. It was then 
that he asked her the momentous question 
—would she be his wife ? 

She said “Yes,” and the betrothal was 
sealed with a kiss. 

It was agreed, however, that the mar- 
riage should not take place until some con- 
siderable time had elapsed. Jenny’s pa- 
rents thought her “o’er young to marry 
yet;” and the young fellow would not be 
prepared to take a wife until he had es- 
tablished himself in business. 

It might be imagined that after what 
had occurred William and Jobn would be 
sworn enemies—but such was not the case, 
atleast to outward appearances. There 
wasa coldness between them for a short 
time, but the old friendship was apparent- 
ly renewed. 

The time had come when it was advisi- 
ble that the young men should decide upon 
the avocation they would follow for a live- 
lihood. Both were averse to staying upon 
the rough hill-side farms where their 
fathers had earned a hard, but honest 
living. William and John had often read 
and talked of the feats and acts of daring 
performed by the divers who, clad in their 
peculiar armor, worked beneath the 
water. In the eyes of the young men the 
avocation of the diver was a sure and’ ready 
way to accumulate 2 fortune. Vast treas- 
ures had often been found at the bottom of 
the ocean. Old sunken wrecks of vessels, 
which had been laden with valuables, had 
been explored, yielding a rich harvest to 
the bold divers. With visions of future 
wealth before them, the young men bade 
farewell to their friends for a time, and set 
out for Boston. 

Arriving in Boston, they joined a com- 
pany of wreckers who followed the busi- 
ness of exploring and securing the valua- 
bles in vessels wrecked on the stormy coast 
of Maine. The company sailed in a little 
coasting craft for the scene of operation. 
Aship had recently been sunk, and, ascer- 
taining the precise spot, the divers set to 
work. The men worked in pairs, or by 
twos. Each two men were furnished with 
a diver’s armor, air pump, and apparatus. 
While one, clothed in the armor, was 
down in the water at work, the other would 
remain above, and work the pump which 
furnished air to his comrade. 

It so happened that William and John 
worked together. One day, while John 
was down many feet below the surface of 
the water, and William farnished him with 
the air necessary to sustain life, through a 
long India-rubber tube, a diabolical scheme 
for revenge upon his rivsl was conceived 
by William. Ever since the night of the 
party, when Jenny showed her preference 
for his comrade, he had maintained a 
bitter hatred against him, although, there 
was an outward appearance of friend- 
ship. 

“How easy it would be,” he thought to 
himself, “to shut off John’s wind, and 
strangle him to death !” 

No sooner was the idea born, than it was 
acted upon. Taking a knife from his 
pocket, William cut a hole in the air-pipe, 
just beneath the surface of the water. 
Finding his supply of air failing him, 
John pulled the signal-cord for his com- 
rade to draw him to the surface; but the 
latter answered not the signal. It can 
never be known what transpired in the 
mind of the victim, as he struggled with 
death in the depths of the water. No 
doubt he thought of Jenny, and knew that 





his rival was murdering him. Perhaps he 
imagined the shutting-off of air was the re- 
sult ofan accident. What an age to the 
poor man the few seconds of life that re- 
mair dto him must have seemed! What 
his feelings were can only be imagined. 

A short time afterwards his lifeless body 
was drawn to the surface. There were 
those who suspected William was instru- 
mental in causing his death; but the hole 
in the pipe was the only evidence of crime, 
and that was not considered conclusive 
enough to warrant the arrest of the sus- 
pected man. The body of the victim was 
carried to his house in Northern Vermont, 
where a funeral-service was held,and the 
corpse was consigned to its last long rest- 
ing-place on the hill-side. 

Poor Jenny grieved deeply for her dead 
lover; and her grief was by no means as- 
suaged when William came to her and 
offered his heart and hand. She repulsed 
his advances; and the rejected suitor soon 
left his New England home for the Far 
West. His friends and relatives lost sight 
of him altogether, notwithstanding they 
made diligent efforts to ascertain his where- 
abouts. It is not known whether he is 
still in the land of the living or not; but if 
he is, there must be a terrible load upon his 
conscience—a weight which all time and 
eternity can never remove. 

Many years have passed since that mur- 
der was committed. Jenny never mar- 
ried, and she is an old woman now. Her 
hair is silvered over with the frosts of 
many winters. Still her early love is ever 
fresh in her mind, and she often visits the 
grave of poor John Atkins, and holds his 
memory dear as she did his love when he 
was her affianced husband. 





AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


An interesting incident has just occurred 
at Bucharest, and has created a profound 
sensation in theatrical circles in that place. 
It seems that the proprietor of the Suhr 
Circus, anxious to provide amusement for 
the public, lately published an announcement 
that a challenge given by Jules Rigal, a 
wrestler attached tu the circus, had been 
accepted bya gentleman who, wishing to 
preserve a strict incognito, would appear be- 
fore the public in a week. The amateur 
athlete, who. it was stated, was a person oc- 
cupying a high social position, was rumored 
to be no other than Prince Stourdja, a 
Moldavian noble who has the reputation of 
possessing herculean strength. On the eyen- 
ing when “‘the great unknown’’ made his 
first appearance in the circus, the stalls were 
filled with eager spectators lung before the 
commencement of the performance. Riyal 
and his masked opponeut having made their 
bow to the audience, at once commenced the 
struggle, which was, however, of short du- 
ration, for the distinguished unknown in a 
few minutes, amidst frantic applause, floored 
his professional antagonist. So great was 
the success of the spectacle that the manager 
announced to the admiring audience that 
the nobleman wrestler had cundescended to 
appear again before them on the following 
evening, when the performance wax accord- 
ingly repeated, and was continued {ur sever- 
ai successive nights, until one evening, an 
indiscreet member of the troupe untortu- 
nately divulged the fact that the masked 
wrestler was not a distinguished nobieman, 
but only one of the clowns attached to the 
circus. Thisled toa disturbance, the “great 
unknown” narrowly escaped |)_ing torn to 
pieces by his late admirers, the »anager and 
his troupe had to fly for their lives, and the 
cireus building would probably have been 
dismantled and destroyed hut for the exertions 
of the police, who, with great difficulty, sue- 
ceeded in repressing what promised to be a 
serious riot. 





Many years ago a French General on 
duty at Turin started with his wife 
toa Court ball. The lady had just thrown 
off her outer cloak when she was taken 
ill. Adoctor and a few ladies attended 
her, and the General was soon seen wrap- 
ping alively boy in his coat and hurrying 
homeward. The boy so born is the Admiral 
de la Ronciere le Noury,who was recently 
removed fromthe command of the Medit- 
erranean squadron for displaying too much 
Bonapartist zeal. 
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The Wedding Veil. 


Dear Anna, when [ brought her veil, 
Her white veil, on her wedding night, 

Threw o’er my thin brown hair its folds 
And, laughing, turned, me to the light. 


“see, Bessie, see! you wear at last 
The bridal veil, forsworn for vears'™ 
She saw my face—her jauzh was hushed, 
Her happy eyes were filled with tears. 


With kindly haste and trembling hand 
She drew away the gauzy mist; 

“Forgive, dear heart!” her sweet voice said; 
Her loving lips my forehead kissed. 


We passed from out the searching lizht, 
The Summer night was calw and fair: 
1 did not see her pitying eyes, 
I felt her soft hand smooth my hair. 


Her tender love unlocked my heart; 
*Mid fallixg tears at last I said, 

“Forsworn, indeed, to me that veil, 
Because I only love the dead'” 


She stood one moment statue-still, 
And, musing, spake in undertone, 

“The living love may colder grow; 
The dead is safe with God alone!” 





RESCUED FROM CAPTTVITY. 


Without exception Mark Trafton was the 
handsomest man I ever saw. He joined our 
party at Council Bluffs on our overland 
journey to California, in the Spring of 1851. 
There were seven of us, all told, and three 
horses and five mules made up the sum tota! 
of our animals, with the exception of a long, 
lean, hungry-looking wolf-dog, the property 
and especial favorite of Zebulon Jinks, the 
guide. 

Two of the mules were driven in harness, 
and were attached to a light wagon, built 
high in the body, and made water-tight by 
caulking. In this we conveyed our pro- 
visions, trunks, and a shelter-tent large 
enough to accommodate our entire party. 

On our arrival in Salt Lake we camped 
for a week in an open field just outside the 
limitsof thecity. After our tent was pitched 
and everything arranged for our comfort, 
Trafton proposed that we should take a 
cruise through the city. 

Weaccordingly had recourse to our trunks, 
and each playing the part of barber for the 
other, we soon succeeded in making up an 
unexceptionable toilet. It was a little aiter 
noon when we started on our expedition, and 
a half-an-hour lJater found us promenading 
arm-in-arm through the principal street of 
the Mormon capita!. 

Trafton was attired in a fashionably-cut 
frock-coat of the finest German texture, with 
white duck pants and vest to match. Each 
article of his apparel fitted him like a duck’s 
foot in the mud. A neat Panama hat and 
patent leather shoes, with a profusion of 
costly jewelry to match, completed iis neat 
and somewhat showy attire. His exquisite 
make-up attracted universal attention. Slip- 
shod women and slatternly girls—for a weil- 
dressed female was of rare occurrence in the 
saintly city—rarely failed to turn and gaze 
with admiring eyes at the stranger. I knew 
it was my companion who claimed their 
attention, for I was always a very ordinary, 
plain-looking man, with not the slightest 
pretension to beauty. There are some people 
60 attractive in their appearance as to cause 
others to turn in order to obtain a second 
look at them. It is the universal tribute 
that beauty exacts everywhere, and Mark 
Trafton was by no means insensible to the 
admiration to which his fine personal ap- 
pearance excited. 

As we sauntered along through the princi- 
pal street of the town, we noticed two female 
equestrians, who seemed just then to divide 
public attention about equally with the gay 
Lothario at my side. The eldest was a hard- 
featured, rather good-looking duenna, of per- 
haps forty or forty-five, mounted on a 
beautiful dark-roan mare, with a coat so 
smooth and glossy that you could almost see 
your face in it. She was attired in a black 
serge riding-dress, with white under-kirts, 
and she managed the fine-looking animal she 
rode with that graceful ease and perfect se’f- 
possession, which is acquired only through 
long experience in equestrian « xercisex. 

Her companion was yur -, and one of 
the most bewitchingly lovely creatures it had 
ever been my lot to encoun’ rt. The skirts 
of her riding-drexs were of li..c-colored silk, 
with a waist or bodice of orange-colored 
satin Her hat was a darl.-purvle velvet. 


studded in front with a variety of briliiant 
Jems, and ornamented with a collection or 
drooping white ostrich plumes. Her jetty 
hair fell in graceful ringlets over her ex- 
quisite neck and shoulders, A more fault- 
less face it would have been difficult to con- 
ceive, or a form more luscious and inviting. 
She was mounted on a beautiful cream- 
colored Spanish genet, and as they drew 
nearer, her large, languishing orbs suddenly 
rested upon Trafton with undisguised ad- 
miration. 

He had chained her with one of those mes- 
meric looks, which would now and anon 
dart like flashes of summer lightning from 
the depths of his dark eyes, adding a transi- 
tory charm to his marvellous beauty, which 
Was quite intoxicating to the senses. In her 
extreme confusion at the moment she dropped 
her handkerchief, and with that gallantry 
which was a leading characteristic of Traf- 
ton’s, he sprang gracefully forward, and with 
a bow and smile that made his conquest a 
certainty, he picked up and handed her the 
exquisitely embroidered article in question. 

“Tam most happy to be of service to you, 
heantiful lady,” he said in duleet tones, and 
be-towing upon her a parting smile which 
was perfectiy ravishing. 

The fair equestrienne acknowledged the 
favor with a genuine look of pleasure, while 
the hard-featured duenna looked on with a 
frown. 

‘‘Isn’tshe a beauty?’’ cried Mark, as he 
joined me, on the departure of the ladies. 
**T wonder who she is ?”’ 

“That,” said a bystander, in answer to 
the inquiry, “is Belle Acherman, Elder 
Acherman’s daughter from [linois, and who 
is said to be already seiected by the great 
Brigham for his forty-foucth wife.”’ 

‘‘And the other lady?’ I enquired, care- 
lessly. 

“Oh, she is the senior stepmother of the 
young lady, and the director-general of old 
Acherman’s harem of seventeen wives. He 
is a rich old nob,and bestows upon old Brig., 
with his daughter, a marriage-portion of 
five thousand dollars. He is fishing, you see, 
for an appointment to the ‘Council of Ten,’ 
next year.” 

We saw that our informant was radical 
in his ideas, and we took him to a neigh- 
boring saloon and treated him. He told us 
a great many novel things about the saintly 
city before we separated, and walked with 
us to the street where Acherman’s residence 
was situated. 

Betimes the next morning, Mark Trafton 
cleaned up his saddle and bridle, and after 
eurrying down the splendid black stallion he 
had ridden all the way from Council Bluffs, 
till nota speck of dirt could be found upon 
his highly-polished coat, he mounted him 
and rode forth into the city. He was absent 
tillnearly noon, and after dinner he sallied 
outagain. This he repeated the next day, 
and for the four days following; but from 
our conversations in the evening I found out 
what he was up to. 

Ile had already met Miss Acherman three 
or four times clandestinely, and she had ex- 
pressed her repugnance of Brigham in no 
very guarded or respectful language. She 
pronounced him an old beast without hesi- 
tation, and declared she would die sooner 
than she would be his forty-fourth wife, and 
Trafton eagerly encouraged her in this re- 
solution. 

The last time they had met he proposed 
an elopement, and she had given her cunsent. 
She was ready to accompany her handsome 
lover to California, or anywhere else, to 
avoid the cruel fate that awaited her at 
home. They had laid all their plans for de- 
parture that night, intending to make their 
way beyond Bear River to the foot of the 
mountains, where they proposed to remain 
concealed till our party came up. 

Their plan was to meet somewhere he- 
tween ten and midnight, just beyond the 
northern limits of the city proper, where 
they were to take the traveled road leading 
to Bear River, and ride all night. 

**Now, what I want, Sil,’’ said Mark, in 
an elated tone, *‘ is to borrow your mare for 
Belle. I though you might ride as far asthe 


mountains in the mule-team with Jaggers, 
and then when you overtake us you might 
exchange places.” 

I gave my consent, and in order to cover 
up suspicion even from our own party, I 





rode into the city with Mark in the afternoon, 


| three or four dayx. 
| had been profoundly ignorant of this cir- 
| cumstance till now, they could only express 





and left my mare at a lvery-stable, to be 
called for by Trafton at nine o'clock that 
evening. We then visited a saddler’s and 
purchased a side-snddle and a small panier 
suitable to be attached to his own saddle. 
In this he intended to siow away provisions 
enough to last three or four days, and such 
selections from the young lady’s ample 
wardrobe as would be alsolute'y necessary 
in the undertaking of so long a journey. | 
was to call for the side-saddle and panier in 
the evening and transfer them to the place 
of meeting, which we had driven to before 
stabling my horse. 

On our return to camp we gave out the 
story to our companions that | had suld my 
horse fora round sum to a Mormon. ‘his 
was satisfactory to our fellows, who had no 
particularly good rea~on for di-believing the 
story when they saw that we had not brought 
the animal back with us. 


A little after dark I started into the city 
in advance of Trafton, and securing the side- 
saddle and panier, I made my way to the 
point previously designated. I had not lng 
to wait before Mark appeared, mounted on 
his own horse, with mine in lead. 


Tt was a little past nine o'clock at this 
time, and a beautiful starlight n'ght. We 
exchanged the saddles and attache! .e panier 
Thad brought to Mark’s. The provisions 
which he had brought in a bag thus far 
were carefully transferred to the panier, 
so as to make room for the reception of such 
articles as the young lady might think proper 
to take along with her. 

It was understood that she was to slip out 
of the house the moment the family had re- 
tired and everything was quiet about the 
premises, and meet Mark, who was to await 
her near at hand, while | remained as senti- 
nel over the horses, which were concealed 
from observation by a clump of bushes not 
far from the roadside. 

How long I should be required to wait was 
uncertain, for no one could tell how long the 
family might remain up. Time always seem 
long to those who are awaiting an expected 
event. 

The two hours and a half that I remained 
behind that clump of bushes, holding the 
two horses by the bridle, before the arrival 
of the fugitives, seemed to me, in my im- 
patient mood, to be fully double that length 
of time. But they came at last, and the 
small bundle of things which the beautiful 
girl had smuggled trom the house, were 
stowed snugly away in the opposite side of 
the panier from where the provisions had 
heen placed. When all were ready, Mark 
vaulted into the saddle, while I assisted his 
companion to hers. 

In a few moments they were galloping 
along side by side over the northern road, 
waving their good-hyes to me as they passed 
out of sight. When I could peiceive no 
farther trace of them,I picked up the old 
saddle which had made rocm for the new one, 
and started on my return to camp, where | 
arrived a few minutes alter twelve. All of 
the party had retired, and were sleeping so 
soundly that not one of them knew at what 
hour I had arrived. 

The next morning about nine o'clock I took 
a stroll into the city and found it alive with 
excitement and flying rumors of the di-ap- 
pearance of the !eautiful Miss Belle Acher- 
man, the latest fiancee of the great Brigham. 
Detectives and post-riders were sent out in 
every direction from the city, and the 
“Council of Ten,’ backed up by the loca] 
police force, instituted a mo-t thorough and 
vigilant search throughout every part of th> 
town. Our own tent did not escape tie. 


scrutiny, for rumor and conjecture had heen 
busy, as Trafton and Miss Acherman had been 
seen several times together during the past 
But as all but myself 


their astonishment at the cleverness of their 
companion. 

As for myself, I was ina fever of excite- 
ment during the remaining two days of our 
stay in the city, lest my fugitive friends 
should be overtaken, or some accident occur 
to them in their perilous] flight to the 
mountains, 

But the two days passed, and the fugitives 
were not overtaken—at least no news to 
that effect had yet reached the city; but 








there were flying rumors that they nad been 
seen fleeing northward by several persons, 
and the flat-boatman who transported passen- 
gersand freight across he river (Bear River) 
remember to have seen them at the time of 
their crossing in his barge. He particularly 
remembered them on account of the re 
markable beauty of both. He had never 
seen so handsome a couple together before, 
nor two finer-looking horses; but after this 
all trace of them was lost, nor could any 
further clew be obtained as to the precise di- 
rection they had taken. 

Two days after their departue we broke 
camp im Salt Lakeand started for Bear River. 
We met several parties returning who had 
been out in pursuit of the fugitives; but all 
gave the same answer to our inquiry, that 
no trace of them had heen found beyond the 
river. Various where the conjectures we 
now formed regarding them. Zebulon Jinks 
gave it as his opinion that they had pushed 
on to the mountains, end were now lying in 
wait for our arrival. Some thought they 
might have overtakeu and joined a party 
who had left Salt Lake a day or two before 
our arrival, while others imagined they 
might have been captured by Diggers, or 
destroyed by wild beasts. But the great 
problem was solved four days after in a 
most curious and providential manner. 

We had camped for the night among the 
foot-hills of the Utah, selecting a small ravine 
or valley, which presented an unusual show of 
vegetation, and hampering our animals so 
that they might not wander far from the en- 
campment during the night. We had not 
as yet taken the precaution to station a 
guard over property, not apprehending any 
danger from the hostile Diggers at so short 
a distance from the Mormon country. But 
in this fancied dream of present security we 
were destined to be mistaken, for a little 
past midnight we were awakened by demon- 
strations of unusual excitement and terror 
on the part of the animals. The dog aroused 
the camp by his loud and vociferous barking, 
while the horses and two of the mules hud- 
died around the tent as if to ask protection 
from some impending danger. The other 
three mules were missing. 

We looked for them in every direction, 
but they were no where to be found. We 
naturally came to the conclusion after this 
that we had received a nocturnal visit from 
the Diggers; and the discovery the next 
morning of a trail leading up the mountain 
fully corroborated our fears. We left two of 
the party in charge of the camp, while the 
remaining four started up the mountain in 
pursuit of the cowardly black rascals who 
were putting us to all this unnecessary 
trouble. The trail was very plain most of 
the way, and we made rapid progress. 

From previous accounts we had read, we 
knew that these barbarous and degraded 
creatures—the most ignorant and debased, 
the nearest approach to the animal of any 
of the aboriginal tribes on the continent— 
inhabited the rocky dens and caverns of the 
mountains, disputing the 1ight of oceupancy 
with the grizzly bear or the gaunt wolf. We 
knew that by persevering we should ultimate- 
ly track them to some of their numerous 
haunts, and that ordinarily one well-armed 
white man wasable to cope wit!) a dozen of 
them. If wesucceeded in overhauling them, 
afew well directed rifle shois would put 
them to flight, and leave us once more in 
possession of our property. For three hours 
we toiled on and upward, climbing height 
above height, till it seemed that we must 
have already reached the highest apex of the 
mountain, but still there was a higher hight. 
Suddenly we observed the dog throw up his 
head and sniff the air. There was some- 
thing in the wind it was plain. 

“What is it, Hawk Eye?’ said the 
guide. ‘Do you smeil the red-skinned, 
hyenas, boy ?”’ 

The dog gave alow, admonitory yelp, but 
still kept sniffling the air. Presently Zebulon 
himself, whe was a few steps in advance of 
the rest, suddenly stopped, and, like the dog, 


seemed to be sniffling ihe air. At length, as 
if satisfied, he exclaimed : 

“Roasting meat, by gingo! and a little 
burnt at that. The pesky varmints ain't 


Hawk Eye, keep quiet. Now let 


fur off. 
us all move cautious.’ 

There was still another elevation to ascend 
in advance of us, of perhaps two or three 
hundred feet, und we commenced climbing it 
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the burning meat grew stronger and stronger 
as we ascended, till we reached a level, which 
seemed to be the crowning point of the 
mountain, 
@We advanced cautiously a short distance, 
dodging in and out among the rocks, till we 
came toa cireular edge surrounding a deep 
basin or hollow in the mountain. 

Here the confused ciamor of human voices 
became audible, and peering out through a 


jagged opening among the rocks, a lively | 


anda novel spectacie met the eye. 


in the center of the basin-like valley, a | 


large crowd of [diminutive savages, men, 
women and children, were dancing around a 
full-grown ox in proce-= of barbecue. ‘There 
was evidently soon tobe a season of feast- 
ing among these black, reptile-eating little 
savages. Our missing mules were quietly 
grazing at a little distance, while Tiafton 
and Miss Acherman, securely bound, were 
seated under the shadow of an overhanging 
rock. 

We ranged ourselves along 
sucha manner as to o}taina safe shot at 
them, and at a signal from the guide we 
covered four of the largest and most im- 
portant-looking savages among the crowd, 
and fired upon them. Three of them dropped 
like stones, and the fourth ran screeching 
and limping away towards a vast ledge 
of rocks at the upper end of the valley, 
followed by all the rest of the terror-stricken 
crew. Quickly reloading our rifles, we 
made a hurried descent into the valley by 
one of tlie numerous paths that wound down 
among the rocks, and releasing the over- 
joyed prisoners,,and securing our three 
mules, we hastily made our way back again 
without meeting with the slightest opposi- 
tion from the thoroughly vanquished savages. 

We learned from ‘Trafton and his beautiful 
companion, who subsequently arrived. safely 
in California, and were duly married in the 
presence of our little party, that at the time 
of their rescue they had been for three days 
prisoners in the hands of the Diggers. 
They had fallen upon them while asleep the 
third night after their departure from Salt 
Lake. I omitted to mention that we recov- 
ered the horses along with the mules. 


the cliff in 





A YOUNG WIFE ATTEMPTS SUICIDE. 


On Saturday evening a young and respect- 
able married woman, who resides on Man- 
hattan street, near Hamlin street, Allegheny, 
attempted to put anend to her earthly car- 
eer. It appears that she became jealous of 
the attentions of her husband to some other 
young lady, and finally on Saturday became 
so desperate that she determined to hang 
herself. After informing one of her neigh- 
bors that she was tired of lite and would 
* soon be out of all trouble, she entered her 
own house, got a clothes-line. and then en- 
tered the cellar. After tying the rope to a 
rafter, she placed it around her neck and 
swung herself off. The neighbor to whom 
she had spoken had become aroused by her 
remarks and watched her pretty closely. 
Getting a couple of the other neighbors he 
entered the house and found the young wife 
hanging in the cellar, and cut her down. 
She had not been suspended more than a 
minute or two, and consequent!y was not in- 
jured by her attempt to “shuffle off.”’ 





“You Can’ Come rt Over Me.’’—Gov- 
ernor Bradley, of Nevada, got on the train 
at Elko, last week, to go to Palisade. . The 
car was crowded,and he was compelled to 
perambulate the entire length of the car to 
obtain a seat. 

“Good morning, my son; how-d'ye do to- 
day, sir?” said the Governor in his good- 
natured way, toa big Missourian, who had 
generously given up half his seat to the 
stranger who had thus accosted him. 

“That's all right, my friend,” said the 
stranger, “‘but don’t make yourself so 
familiar with me, | have heer’d of you be- 
fore—you’re one of them three ecard fellows 
—but you can’t come it over me, not much 
I’ve been thar myself, I have!” 

The Governor assured the stranger that 
he was mi-taken in the man, that 


his mis- 
sion was one of a different character alto- 
gether; but it was of no use, the more the 
Governor protested his innocence the more 
the man became convinced he had ‘*dropped 


on one of them fellers.” 





| secured until very recently. 








The two American species of crocodilus, 
viz., rhombifer and acutus, were first de- 
scribed by Cuvier as confined to the West 
Indies and South America, which view 
was accepted by naturalists for a long 
time. Subsequently the C. acutus has 
been discovered in different parts of Cen- 
tral America, and in 1870 Prof. Jeffries 
Wyman described a skull from Florida as 
belonging to that species. Reports are 
eurrentin Florida of a true crocodile ex- 
isting there, but specimens have not been 
The present 
year has thrown more light upon the sub- 
ject by the capture of two fine specimens. 
My personal observations on the subject 
were confined to the south-east coast of 
Florida, particularly the vicinity of Bis- 
cayne Bay. While there last Winter col- 
lecting for the museum of Prof. Word, of 
Rochester, N. Y., I obtained sight of a 
reptile that I at first supposed to be a large 
alligator, but which a nearer view con- 
vinced me was acrocodile. After two un- 
successful attempts I succeeded in killing 
him by lying in wait for him with my rifle, 
opposite his favorite mud-wallow on the 
bank of the stream. It proved to be a 
male—huge, old,and ugly. His tenacity 
of life was surprising, and his frantic 
struggles in and out of water made jthe 
fight interesting for some time. He lived 
for quite an hour after six rifle balls had 
been fired into his napein the direction of 
the brain. He measured fourteen feet in 
length, and his girth at a point midway 
between fore and hind legs was five feet 
two inches. His teeth were large and 
blunt; his head rugose and knotty, with 
armor plates very large and rough, all 
conspiring to give him a very ugly and 
savage appearence. On dissection it was 
found that he had been very pugnacious, 
orelse was a persecuted and unfortunate 
individual. Three of his teeth were more 
or less shattered; the tibia and fibula of 
the right hind leg had been broken in the 
middle and united, also one of the metatar 
sal bones of the same limb; about five 
inches had been bitten off the end of his 
tail, leaving it quite blunt, and for some 
reason, probably an old wound, two of the 
vertebree near the middle of the tail had 
grown together solidly at an awkward an- 
gle. The day following the above capture 
(Jan. 22, 1875,) 1 had the further good for- 
tune to kill at the same spot the mate of 
tis crocodile, a beautiful female measur- 
ing ten feet eight inches. There was a 
striking contest between the two specimens. 
The head of the female was regular in out- 
line, comparatively smooth, teeth white 
regular, and sharp, plateseven in surface 
and contour, and colors very marked. 
The entire under surface of both speci- 
mens was pale yellow, shading gradually 
darker up the sides with fine irregular 
streaks and spouts of black, On the up- 
per partsof the female through the entire 
length the black and yellow mottling was 
about uniform, the yellow rather predomi- 
nating. The general appearance of the 
female was decidedly yellowish, while the 
back and tail of the male showed an al- 
most entire absenceof yellow; the prevail- 
ing color being a leaden, lustreless black. 
In brightness of color. smoothness of ar- 
mor, and litheness of contour the female 
greatly outranked her frough and burly 
lord. The stomachs of both specimens 
were quite empty, but in the esophagus of 
the male were the ‘orn remains of two 
mud-hens ina state f disgusting decom- 
position. The ovary of the female con- 
tained 420 eggs, varyins from the size of 
No. 8 shot to a hen’s egg, all perfectly 
spherical. ‘The exact locality of the cap- 
tures was a narrow, very deep and crooked 
stream known as Arch Creek, flowing from 
the Everglades into the head of Biscayne 


Bay. While at Biscayne I collected 
abundant evidence that crocodiles, though 
rare, exist in vari~us tributaries of — the bay, 


On the bank of Arch Creek I found the 
skull, fifteen inches long, 
jaw, of acrocodile belonging to the same 


minus the lower 


No one 
could) give me any information concerning 
it—American Naturalist. 


species as the large specimens. 


' EDGAR A. POE. 


| Inadiscussion of the mental condition 
of Edgar A. Poe, in Scribner for October, 
under the title of “A Mad Man of Letters,” 

Mr. F. G. Fairfield gives the following con- 

flicting accounts of the composition of “The 

Raven.” 

Another fact that seems to witness to his 
epileptic condition is constituted by the 
habitual lying that marked the latter and 
best known part of his career. One in- 
stance must illustrate the many. I shall 

| take it for granted that the general reader 
is familiar with that remarkable analytic 
pap2rin which he describes the composi- 
tion of “The Raven,” and the plan upon 
which it was constructed. 

Poe then occupied a cottage at Fordham 
—a kind of poet's nook, just out of hearing 
of the busy hum of the City. He had 
walked all the way from New York that 
afternoon, and, having taken a cup of tea, 
went out in the evening and wandered 
aboutfor an hour ormore. His beloved 
Virginia was sick almost unto death; he 
was without money to procure the neces- 
sary medicines. .He was out until about 
ten o’clock. When he went in he sat down 
at his writing table and dashed off “The 
Raven.” He submitted it to Mrs. Clemm 
for her consideration the same night, and it 
was printed substantially as it was written. 

This account of the origin of the poem 
was communicated to me in the Fall of 
1865 bya gentleman who professed to be 
indebted to Mrs. Clemin for the facts as he 
stated them; and in the course of a saunter 
| in the South, in the Sninmer of 1867, I took 
| oceasion to verrify his story by an inter- 
| view with that aged lady. Let me now 
| drop Mrs. Clemm’s version for a paragraph 
to consider another, resting upon the testi- 
mony of Colonel du Solle, who was inti- 
mate with Poe at this period, and concurred 
in by other literary contemporaries who 
used to meet him of « midday for a budget 
of gossip and a glass of ale at Sandy 
Welsh’s cellar in Ann street. 

Du Solle says that the poem was pro- 
duced stanza by stanza at small intervals, 
and submitted by Poe piecemeal to the 
criticism and emendation of his intimates, 
who suggested various alterations and sub- 
stitutions, Poe adopted many of them. 
Du Solle quotes particular instances of 
phrase that were incorporated at his sug- 
gestion, and thus “The Raven” was a 
kind of joint-stock affair in which many 
minds held smallshares of intellectual capi- 
tal. At length, when the last stone had been 
placed in position and passed upon, the 
structure was voted complete. 

The reconciliation of these conflicting 
versions lies, possibly, in the hypothesis 
that he wrote the poem substantially, as 
stated by Mrs. Clemm, and afterward, with 
the shrewd idea of stimulating expectation 

.a little, or by way of subtle and delicate 
flattery, submitted it to his friends stanza 
by stanza, adopting such emendations and 
substitutions of phrase as tickled his ear or 
suited his fancy. Such alterations would 
scarcely effect the general tenor of 
the text, as Mra. Clemm first heard it, and, 
considering the length of the poem, appear 
to have beer very few and of small im- 
portance, granting all that Colonel du Solle 
claims. Besides, it was like him to amuse 
himself in this way, houxing his friends, and 
then langhing in his sleeve at them. 


Tae Japanese Government has promul- 
gated a copyright law by which the name 
arid address of the author must be attached 
to every newspaper article and book. The 
author of a book is obliged to go through a 
most tedious process to obtain permission 
to publish it, and must send three printed 
copies and the retail price of six to the 
Home Office. That puts an end to anony- 
mous writings in Japan. 





A box for transporting eggs is offered 
having light iron wire springs between 
each of the trays in which the eggs are 
placed. The box cover, when put on, com- 
presses all the springs of the various trays, 
and holds the load firm without 
juring the elastic cushiors on 


in- 
which it 





rests, 





| 











A BIG RATTLESNAKE. 

One day last week four or five Detroiters 
went into Macomb county to shout squirrels 
and kick their shins against logs and fence 
rails. They had just eatena cold lunch ig 
the woods one noon when one of the party, 
a young man named Dougherty, stretched 
out on his back;pulled hishat over his eyes, 
and gave his mind up to the work of assist- 
ing his body to catch a little rest. The re- 
mainder of the party having an understanding 
before hand, quietly withdrew, one by one. 
One of them passed around to a bush, near 
Dougherty’s feet and took a tin rattle-box 
from his pocket. Another stocd close to the 
young man’s legs, and, in a suppressed voice, 
when the signal was given, whispered : 

‘For Heaven’s sake! Dougherty, don’t 
move as much as afinger! A big rattlesnake 
is right under your leg!” 

Dougherty was flat on his back, eyes 
covered, arms sprawled out, and his voice 
trembled as he replied : 

‘‘My God! what shall I do?” 

‘Keep perfectly quiet! It is your only 
hope! If you even raise a finger he will 
dart his fangs into you!” 

The man with the rattle-box gave it a 
shake, and reached out and laid a club across 
Dougherty’s legs, while the other man moved 
off about twenty feet and exclaimed : 

‘**Heavens, what can we do? If we shoot 
we may kill Dougherty.”’ 

The club was rolled off on the ground and 
the victim whispered : 

‘*For mercy sake kill it!” 

The club was rolled over his legs again, 
the box shaken, and the man whispered back : 

‘Be quiet or it is instant death! I think 
the snake wants to go tosleep, and if you 
will keep still you will be all right.’ 

The box was shaken, the club moved 
around, and finally the ‘‘snake’’ seemed to 
Dougherty to settle down on his breast. He 
dared not whisper for fear of rousing it, but 
one of the men called out : 

“There it is asleep. We'll move away 
and wait for it to glide off!”’ 

The whole crowd moved off behind a bank 
and laughed and rolled and tore up the dirt 
until they were exhausted, while poor 
Dougherty Jay there like a log, not even 
daring to draw an ordinary breath. The 
sweat ran down his face, and started out 
from his body until his shirt was wringing 
wet. The fellows tok their guns and 
tramped away, leaving him thus, and were 
gone foran hour and a half. When they 
returned Dougherty was sitting up, having 
discovered the joke about five minutes prev- 
iously. He did not have a word to say, but 
there was a whole unabridged dictionary in 
hiseye. They spoke to him, but for answer 
he rose up, shouldered his gun, made a bee- 
line for the highway, and none of the party 
has met him since. 





MICHAEL ANGELO AS A WURKMAN, 


Through his impatience and enthusiasm, 
Michael Angelo ruined block after block of 
marble by working with too great vehem- 
ence near the surface. He had a wonderful 
faculty as a mere workman in marble, but 
his genius and impetuosity of» tempera- 
ment would not brook the opposition of so 
stubborn a material, and unfitted him for 
those first processes of roughing out into 
shape the block, which requires patience 
and precision, Too eager to arrive at a 
point where his true genius would find 
play, he assailed the marble with such vio- 
lence that he often struck off pieces which 
trenched into the just limits of the surface; 
and as they could not be replaced, he was 
forced to finish as he could—not as he 
would. Had heconfined himself more to 
elaborating his work in clay, and then in- 
trusting the blocking out in marble to a 
mechanical workman; we should have had 
not only a much larger number of grand 
works by him, but they would have been 
freer of great defects. For instance, the 
back of the head of Moses has been chisel- 
ed away until it is an impossible head. 
Again, the David is sacrificed to the exi- 
gencies of the marble. And the heal of 
his famous Day was probably left nn- 
finished because he perceived that it was 
turned beyond the limit permitted t) na- 
ture without breaking the neck.— Black- 


wood’s Magazine. 
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THE ART OF DINING, 


A couple of diners who belong to that 
brotherhood of which 
the high priest the Cafe Anglais, 
Paris. They are past the prime of life, as 
are the greater part of the clients of this 
celebrated restaurant, which, according to 
these elders, is a compliment to the estab- 
lishment, for they aver that the young 
have uncultivated palates, and hence lim- 
ited knowledge of food and drink. The 
two elderly diners saunter in and Wwisurely 
take their seats. They have been prepar- 
ing themselves since breakfast for the 
repast of the day in gentle, out-of-door 
exercise ; for nothing annoys them so 
much as not to be hungry at the appointed 
hour. They select their snow-white table 
near one of the windows looking on the 
boulevard, in order that the sight may be 
pleased with the passing promenaders at 
the same time that the taste is gratified 
with nourishment. They settle thems lves 
comfortably in their easy leather chairs, as 
the soft-voiced waiter presents them the 
bill of fare without asking them what they 
want, well-knowing that they require time 
for reflection. In an ordinary restaurant 
he fires off his “Monsieur desire ?” like a 
shot; buthere he gracefully retires to leave 
them to that meditation which the impor. 
tance of the subject demands. 

Their sight is not so good as their pal- 
ates, and they have recourse to t! » monoele, 
or eyeglasses, to scan, as the Mohamme- 
dan does the Koran, the choice bit of litera- 
ture which the waiter has left with them, 
and taste of the happiness of the anticipa- 
tion. To the gourmets this is the prelim- 
inary pleasure of the dinner, andis count- 
edon as one of its features. Having care- 
fully read through the bill of fare, from 
pottage to desert, there is discussion as to 
selection; but discussion of an _ easy 
kind, that rather sharpens than dulls the 
fine edge of appetite. Were they seated in 
the Foreign Affairs Department on the other 
side of the Seine they might be taken for 
diplomats dicussing each separate provis- 
ion of an international treaty. At length 
the selections are made; for example, a 
simple soup, a carpala Chambord, a ca- 
pon stuffed with Perigord truffles, a pheas- 
ant ala Sainte Alliance, tenderest of as- 
paragus with sauce a la Pomazone, a dish 
of ortolansa la Provencale,a pyramid of 
meringues a la vanille, and finally a bit of 
Brie cheese; for the great Savarin has laid 
it down that a dinner without cheese is 
like a pretty woman with only one eye. 
And the swift but smoothly gliding waiter 
takes the prandial programme to the horn 
of plenty in the rear, which pours out its 
treasures year in and year out before the 
most critical clients in Europe. The wine 
is more quickly chosen, for these sybarites 
know the cellar by” heart—that famous 
cellar which runs midway under the street. 
One course after another is taken leisurely, 
and the pleasure of the occupation long 
drawn out. They say, “We are not 
pressed, let us eat at our leisure, for we 
always have the time to die.” They are 
the highest guild in gastronomy, and are 
able to discover the superior flavor of the 
leg of the partridge on which it has slept, 
and in what latitude a grape has ripened, 
from the wine they sip. In eating they 
experience what thay call the three sensa- 
tions. The direct, the complete, and the 
sensation of judgment; in drinking, in ad- 
dition to these sensations, those of guttura- 
tion, and the last—the aftertaste of per- 
fume or fragrance which for a time re- 
mains. Pleasant wit and gentle cachinna- 
tion are courted as auxiliaries to lengthen 
the appetite and promote digestion. An 
hour and a half or two hours are devoted 
to the repast; and when the end is reached 
three bottles of their dear friends of the 
cellar are pleasantly at work under their 
waistcoats in assisting digest'on. 

In their gentle exhilaration they feel the 
need of locomotion; they -aunter out on 
the boulevard arm in arm, nd find each 
other and all the world de! shtful. They 
lounge to the Rue de la Pai: or the Made- 
leine, and back to the Cafe !/apolitain, re- 
nowned for its cofiee, whe they take 
seats atone of the outside ‘ables on the 
broad asphalt and sip fragra.t coffee to a 


Brillat-Savarin was 
enter 





*ragrant cigar. According to them, the 
coffee pushes the dinner, which is followed 
by the sacramental tiny glass of cognac, 
in its turn, to push the coffee. Thus the 
dinner marches in single file discipline 
from soup to cognac, like the queue enter- 
ing a popular theatre. Or itis a construc- 
tion of regular layers, whose cellar is soup 
the ground floor piece de resistance, the up- 
per stories the lighter courses, and the 
crowning of the editice coffee and cognac; 
the chimneys being the wines which run 
through them all. 





RACES ON fhe NEVA. 

A mujik—from Vladimir, it was sala 
—who had come into the city bringing 
wood or frozen provisions, stood looking 
on from the height of his rustic troika. 
He was clad in the usual greasy touloupe, 
with an old matted fur cap, and felt boots 
white with hard service; a beard unkempt 
and lustreless bristled upon his chin. He 
had a team of three little horses, dishevel- 
ed, wild-looking, shaggy as bears, frizht- 
fully filthy, with icicles hanging down un- 
derneath them, carrying their heads low, 
and biting at the snow heaped upin masses 
on the river. A douga, like a Gothic win- 
dow, painted with glaring colors in 
stripes and zigzags, was the part of the 
equipage on which most care had been be- 
stowed—doubtless the work of the mujik’s 
own hatchet. This wild and primitive 
equipage offered the strangest possible 
contrast to the luxurious sledges, the 
triumphant troikas, and all the other ele- 
gant vehicles which stood drawn up along 
the edges of the track. More than one 
laughing glance ridiculed the humble troi- 
ka. And, to tell the truth, inthis brilliant 
ecene it had much the same effect asa spot 
of wheel-grease on an ermine mantle. But 
the little horses, whose hair wasall matted 
with frozen sweat, looked out scornfully 
through their stiffened, shaggy forelocks 
atthe high-bred animals that jseemed to 
shrink away from contact with them—for 
animals, like the rest of us, feel a contempt 
for poverty. A gleam of fire shone in 
their sombre eyes, and they struck the 
ice with thesmall shoes attached to their 
slender, sinewy legs, bearded like an eagle’s 
quills. The mujik, standing upon the 
seat, contemplated the course, without ap- 
pearing in the least surprised by the 
prowess of the horses. Now and then, 
even, a faint smile gleamed below the 
frozen crystals of his mustache, his gray 
eyes sparkled mischievously, and he 
seemed tosay. We, too, could do as much.” 
Taking a sudden resolve, he entered the 
lists to try hisluck. The three little un- 
licked bears shook their heads proudly, 
asif they undefstood that they were to 
maintain the honor of the poor horse of the 
eteppes, and, without being urged, they 
went off at sucha pace that everybody else 
on the track began to take the alarm; they 
went like the wind, with their little, slender 
limbs, and they carried off the victory 
from all the others—thoroughbreds of 
English race, Barbs and Orlov horses—ly a 
minute and some seconds! The mujik 
had not presumed tvo much upon his rus- 
tic steeds. The prize was adjudged tohim, 
amagnificent pieceof chased silver by Vail- 
lant, the most fashionable goldsmith ii St. 
Petersburg. This triumph excited a noisy 
enthusiasm among the crowd usually so si- 
lent andsocalm. As the conqueror came 
off he was surrounded by amateurs pro- 
posing to buy his three horses; they went 
s0 far as to offer him three thousand rubles 
apiece, an enormous sum for beasts and 
man both. To his credit be it said, the 
mujik persistently refused. He wrapped 
his piece of silver ina fragment of old 
cloth, climbed upon his troika, and went 
back as he came, not willing at any price 
to part fromthe good little creatures who 
had made him for ti momentthe lion of 
St. Petersburg.—Theophile Gautier’s Winter 
in Russia. 





There is not a drunkard among the 
1,500 people who live on Block Island, and 
he nearest approach to a bar room is a 
place where pop beer is sold by a Freewill 
Baptist, who makes up for it by preaching 
on Sunday. 





THE ENGLISH COTTAGE GIRL. 





The cottage girlis always a poor hand 
at her needle, and has tobe taught by the 
elder servants when she first goes into her 
place. Accustomed from childhood to 
what would be considered abominable in- 
decency ina higher class of life; constant- 
ly hearing phrases which it is impossible 
to allude to; running wild about the lanes 
and fields with starlwart young men 
coarser and ruder than those at home; 
seeing other girls none the worse off, and 
commiserated with rather than condemned, 
what wonder is it if the natural result 
takes place? The fairs have been credit- 
ed with much of the mischief, and un- 
doubtedly they are productive of evil; but 
if they werea bolished the average would 
in all probability remain about the same. 
The evil is inherent, and does not depend 
upon circumstances. Itis the outcome of 
a long series of generations; it cannot be 
overcome ina decade. Education will do 
much, but notall. Youth is always led by 
the tone of the elder people. Until the 
tone of the parent is improved the conduct 
of the young will remain much the same, 
The more distant a parish from a town, the 
more outlying and strictly agricultural, and 
therefore stagnant, the greater the im- 
morality. It is the one blot upon the char- 
acter of the agricultural poor. They are 
not thieves, they are not drunkards; if 
they do drink they are harmless, and it 
evaporates in shouting and slang. They 
are not riotous, but the immorality cannot 
be gainsaid. No specific cure for this 
state of things can be devised; it must 
slowly work itself out under the gradual 
pressure of an advancing social state. It 
will be slow, for up to the present the 
woman has had buta smul!l share of the 
benefit that has befallen the laborer 
through higher wages. If higher wages 
mainly go for drink, the wife at home is 


not much the better. The women say 
themselves they are no better off. —Fraser’s 
Magazine. 





[THE WOK OF ANTS. 
The worst insect pest of tropical Ameria 
is the terribie fire-ant (Wyrmica savissima), 
whose sting is likened to the punctureof a 


red-hot needle. Itis found only on sandy 
soilsin open plarss, and seems to thrive 
most, near houses andin weedy villages. 


Towns aresometimes deserted on account 


of this little tormentor. Itisasmall spec- 
ies, of a shining red color, not greatly 
differing from the common red stinging 


ant of our own country, except thatthe pain 
and irritation caused by its sting are much 
greater. Where it abounds, the whole soil 
is undermined by it; the ground is per- 
forated with the entrances to their subter- 
ranean galleries, and a little sandy dome 
occurs here and there where the insects 
bring their young to receive warmth near 
the surface. Homes are overrun with 
them; they dispute every fragment of food 
with the inhabitants, and destroy clothing 
for the sake of the starch. ll eatables 
have to be suspended in baskets from the 
rafters, and the cords well soaked with 
copaiba balsam, which is the only means 
known to prevent them from climbing. 
They seem to attack persons out of sheer 
malice. ‘The legs of tables, chairs, and 
stools, and the cords of hammocks, have to 
be smeared in the same way. 
——————EE—EEEEEE 

Tue first passenger train making the com- 
plete circuit of St. Louis lately passed over 
the bridge and through the tunnel. The 
regular locomotive being exchanged for one 
of the smoke-consuming engines used by the 
tunnel company, the train passed as 2om- 
fortably as thougb traveling in the open 
air. 








A hasty christian, near Britton, Ind., was 
so alarmed lest he should be late to church 
last Sunday, that he clubbed his poor old 
blind horse io death, in his efforts to make 
him go faster. 


A man in Philadelphia has a postal card 
with over 4,700 words written upon it, and 
he expects to write 2,000 words more upon 
it, making 6.700 in all. It is to be sent to 
4e Centennial Exhibition. 





Ties Os LN TEREST, 


The City Council of Baltimore will be 
petitioned to pass an ordinance providing 
that public school teachers who, after a 
continuous service of thirty years, become 
unable to discharge their duty, may be 
retired upon a small pension for life. 


A Westerly, R. I, clergyman married a 
couple the other night, received his fee and 
sent them away, apparently satisfied, but, 
a dayor two after, the bridegroom re- 
turned and said that he had come to pay 
more, as the woman had turned out much 
better than he expected. 


Bismarck is cultivating a sickly syca- 
more in his gurden, back of the Foreign 
Office, sent him by American Germans in 
1872 for a birthday present. His gardener 
thinks him a great man, chiefly because he 
oceasionaliy asks him, “Well, Franz, how is 
the sycamore getting along?” 


From a letter of the recently deceased 


General Froissard, written in 1867, is 
quoted this prophetic remark, referring to 
his pupil, the Prince Imperial; “He is a 


Prince, so much the but he must 
be prepared for the day when he may not 
be a Prince. 


better; 


When William Flemming, a Monroe 
(Conn.) Enoch Arden, reached home the 
other day after a four years’ unexplained 
absence instead of dissolving in tears» 
he swore like a pirate because his wife had 
not married again. 


Mr. Plimsol)’s war upon the ovners 
and agents of rotten sailing vessels has 
produced one good effect at least. The 
German Consuls at all the British ports 
have received orders to prevent unsea. 
worthy vessels flying the German flag from 
putting out. 

A candidate for a vacant vicarge in 
England announces an invention of his 
own which may prove to be useful. It is a 
peculiar arrangement of the pulpit, with a 
clock to give warning. When at the end 
of the half hour the clock sounds an alarm, 
if the preacher does not conclude within 
three minutes, down comes the pnlpit, 
with the parson and the rest of the ap- 
pendages. 


A splendid monument to the celebrated 
Oakes Ames is to be erected in the rear of 
the Unity Church in North Easton, Mass. 
It will stand in a cemetery of abont four 
acres which Oliver Ames, his brother, has 
presented to the town, and which is now 
being laid out by some Boston artists. 
All the deceased members of the Ames 
family are to be interred in this cem- 
etery. 


Corn cobs are extensively used in 
Europe for fire lighters. They are first 
steeped in hot water containing 2 per cent 
of saltpetre, and after being dried at a 
high temperature, are saturated with 50 
per cent. of resinous matter. These 
lighters, which are sold atfrom $3 to $4 
the thousand, are employed with advan- 
tage and economy in private houses and 
for lighting furnaces. 


An enlightened citizen of New Hamp- 
shire gives one of the Coroner’s jury in the 
Josie Langmaid murder case the benefit of 
his experience as follows: “Take up the 
Corps and make the man in charge tuch 
her if she Bleedes thatis the man I had 
the same Evidence with one some fifteen 
years ago this will show you the Correck 
way of holdin a coroner’s jury this is as 
true as godisin heaven try this And you 
will satisfy the whole of the New England 
stats just as i tell is so helpe mi god.” 


A letter by Baron de Kalb, written 
just before his defeat by Cornwallis, re- 
cords the fact that hehad just paid at a 
hostelry for supper anda night's lodging 
for himself and three friends the sum of 
2850. The landlady, told him she had 
made no charge for the room, but thought 
$400 would be an appropriate figure for 
it. This was in the good old Continental 
days, when the pevple reveled in paper, 
money and “grasping bullionists” were un- 
known. 
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European Summary of the Week. 








The progress of the Prince of Wales on lis visit to India, 
continues to be watched with much interest in Eogland, and it 
is announced that the ‘‘Serapis,” with the Prince on board, 
arrived at Aden on November Ist. 

The “London Mark Lane Express’ of Nov. Ist,in its review of 
the corn trade for the past week says ‘the weather bas been wore 
moderat , but there is little chance for field labor in England 
yet. Samples are in poor condition, but the cautiousness of 
millers has kept prices at previons rates. At Paris, flour was a 
franc cheaper, while wheat was uvuchanged. In the provinces 
wheat is sixpence toa shilling dearer. In Belgium, Helland, 
Germany, Dantzig and Vienna prices were firm, and the latter 
market rather dearer. At Odessa there has been scarcely wny 
business, because of the pretensions of holders.” 

The Eastern Question continues to loom up, and the ‘Oficial 
Gazette” of St. | etersburg having declared that ‘ ‘steps must be 
taken by foreign cabinets to strengthen confidence so as to 
enable the Porte to fulfill its promises,’’the ** London Times’ 
of November Ist, says: “We presume Rouseia -tbinks that a 
conference of the great powers should review the Treaty of 
Poeris and examine into the state of the Turkish empire Ifa 
merely verbal pressure is all she has in view, it can be more 
safely applied by dispatches than by a corference. If she aims 
at a more serious intervention, it must go so far, in order to be 
effectual, that it would raise -he Eastern Question in a peculiarly 
formidable shape. England is not prepared to take so immense 
a responsibility in the present unsettled state of Enrope.” 

The King and Queen of Denmark and their daughter, the 
Princess Thyra, acoompanied by Prince John of S-hleswig 
Holstein-Sonderburg Glucksburg, arrived in England on Nov- 
ember 2nd. The royal party were met at Dover by the Princess 
of Wales and suite and escorted to London. The distinguished 
visitors will remain until the beginning of December, 

A dispatch trom London of November 2ad, says that “the 
steamship ‘Faraday’ recovered both ends of the Direct United 
States cable and buoyed them close together last night. if the 
weather continues favorable the splice wiil be attempted to-day. 
‘rhe cable may, therefore, be all right again at any moment." 

The “ Farmer’’ of Ovtober 2th »ays ‘‘ the number «f cases «f 
cattle disease for the quarter ending the |6th inst. was as fol- 
lows: In 8 mersetshire, 8‘,00+; Cheshire, 50,1" 0; Dorsetshire, 
48,0 0; Gloncestersbire, 44,000: Oxtordshire, 39,: 00; Worwick- 
shire, *3,(00; Norfolk, 31,000; Cumberland, 2',.10. Through- 
out England and Wales tuere were for the same time over 50 ,0 0 
cases, The m ney damage is estimated at +!,000,0 0.” 

During the past year, | 068,160 animals of all kinds have been 
brought to the United Kingdom, representing a decrease of 5,7 
per ce: t. as compared with the number received i, i87-. Of 
this total number 675,10% animals were landed in London, a a 
163.!61 at Harwich. The animals are epitomised as follows: 
119,*08 oxen and bnils 35,0'3 cows, « ,041 calves, 758,915 sheep 
and lambs, a: d 1'5,5t9 swine. A total: f 4)8.5 5% owt. of dead 
meat was imported into London, consisting of 4:,656 ewt. 
salted and 33,258 fresh or slightly saltei beef, 127, (8 owt. | 


¢ 


gag must terminate on the 13th of November next. 
peditiin to punish the piratical natives «f the Cong » Biver, for 
murdering English sailors. The entire squadron ou the West 
Coast of Africa was eugaged, and sent b atsupthe river. Ma y 
villages were destroyed and a large number of natives killed. 
‘The British lost one man killed and six wounded. 

The Duchese of Edinburgh, was safely delivered, on October 
29th, of a danghter, at Eastwell Park. 

The ** London Times ” of November |st, in its fiuarc al colamn 
denounces as an impudent humbug the scheme advertised 
for floati g £500,00) sterling worth of bonds, of the Keokuk & 
Kunsis ty R@road! 

We notice in the ‘‘Osservatore Romano” and ‘'Voce del Popolo” 
of Rome, that a kindly correspondence bas passed between the 
Pope and King Victor Emma uel,o the sul ject of the removal 
ofa house of ill-fame, situated near the Church .f St. Joho of 
Lateran. ; 

Summarizing a statement recently issued by the Russian 
Minister cf Finance, the “ Monetary and Mining Gazette” poi ts 
out what the situation of the funded debt of Rassia will be on 
the Ist f January next: 91, 68,10) Dutch gulden, raised in 
H Mand; £10',' 7,499, borrowed chiefly in England; 570,412, 
000 fra cs, borrowed mostly in France, and 915,677,316 rubles 
of home debt. This makes on the respective items £14,452,020 
a d 570,412 francs more, and !,4*5,0 0 Datch gulden and 9,307,- 
049 rubles less, than on the 'st of Jannary, 575. Besides these 
ameunts of funded debt, there is an amount of 797,313,48" 
roubles of paper money: nd o 2°#,00',000 roubles due on 
seventy-two series of 5 percent. ‘Treasury : otes of 50 roubles 
each. The total fanded state debt of Russia, on the !st of 
January next will, therefore, stated in E glish mo ey, stand at 
£7, 80,0 0, and the unfanded—converting the route in both 
instances at 3 shillings | peuce, although the paver rouble 
stands always at a considerable discount —— amounts to 
£156,219,000, the larger part of which be rs no interest. The 
evtire amount owing by Russia on home and foreign interest~ 
beating bonds and on its depreciated inconvertible paver cur- 
repey thus stands at about £4 0,0 0,000. For the population 
and wealth of the country there is a paper rouble circulation of 
about £13 ',009,0)", exclusive of the Treasury notes, obviously 
an excessive amount, and the permanent depreciation produced 
by its excess must be a severe drag upon Russian iudustries. 
This portion of the debt is, in ene sense, by far the heaviestto 
carry, and bat forthe poverty of which it is always tle sign, the 
obligations of Russia, as a State, would be, though by no means 
light, far from dangerons. These figures do not, however, em- 
brace all the sums for which Russian credit is pledged, there 
being besides about £40,00 ',00' due by the railways, ile interest 
on which is guaranteed by the State. If we add this sum to the 
total debt of the State and also the t ot jing [£1,- 
470,00 ] of the two issues of land mortgage bouds for which 
the State is in some sense responsible, the sum due by Russia 
altogether reaches over £4°0,0'0,.00. Even tbis dees not ap- 

ar to include aj] the last £15,0 0,000 borrowed im England, 

rance and Germany. ‘hat amount of foreign capital, Eng 
lish and other, may be invested iu Russian undertakings inde- 
pendent of State guarantee, we have no means of knowing, bat 
about £1,800,0 0 is due to this country from non guaranteed 
railways, and sundry emissions of local land banks have found 
their way to our market, so that altogether Russia owes a great 
deal of money. 

From france we learn that in pursuance of the laws voted by 
the National Assembly, the French Government has decided 
upon makivg the necessary preparations for the formation of 
the territorial army. Tis army will nuwber abont 1,200,‘ 00, 
all born between December, !835, and December, 1€4', and will 
comprise troops of ull arms. In the first instance, the Govera- 
ment will devote its attentios to the formation of the infantry 
regiments, of which there will be ‘5s, The manser in which 
they will be distributed over the whole country has already been 
settled, 

Official returns announce that the value of French importa. 
tions, during the first nine months of the current y. ar, amouat- 
ed to 2,752,000,00 franes, against »,826,000,000 francs in the 
corresponding period of i874. The decrease occurs chiefly in 

i y products, which were of the value of 55,010,000 
franos, against 7 5,(0',(00 in ‘874. Raw materiale for indus- 
trial purposes have only slightly decreased—from !|,70,0u01 Ov 
franca in !874 to 1,70',' 00,000 francs n !875. On the other 
hand the value of wanufactured goods imported, increased from 
387,00", 0 francs in the first nine months of 1574 to 354,00u, 000 
francs in the present year. The exports during the same 
period are of the declared value of 2,934,0L0,( 00 francs, against 
2,794, 90,000 francs in 1874, showing an increase of 140,000,000 
francs. Among these are manufactured goods amounting to 
1,' 48,00 ',000 francs, against 1,624, 00,000 fraces in 1574. The 
value of raw pr duce and alimentary products amounted to 
, '86,000,0.0 francs, against 1,016,600,000 frances in 1¢71. 


tot. 











Tue Axusion Soctety or New York City held a 
spevial meeting at 8 Union Square on November lst, to make 
its nominations for officers. the following nominations were 
made: President, G. Land: Vice-Presidents, J. G. Kidd and 
G. Bristow; Treasurer. Matthew Norton; Kecording Secretaries, 
M. Norton, Jr, and John F, Dann; Financial Secretary, George 
Watson. The lady friends of the society will present its mem- 
bers with a banuer at their headquarters, 8 Union Square, on 
Toanksgiving night. The annual ball of the society will be 
held at Irving Hall on Monday, December 6¢h. 








Lorp Dersy, WHEN distributing the prizes at the 


salted 29 600 ewt, fresh pork, 13,2°9 ext. of other kinds silted | Society, for the Promotion of Scientitic Industry at Manchester 


or fresh, and 23.3.9 cwt. preserved otherwise than by salti g.fon Octover 13th, dwelt on the falling off in the 


The total qua: tity of dead meat imported i t the United King. 
dom was 963,921 cwt., rs compaced wth :90,8:9 owt, in 1878, 
and £53,255 owt. in | 7-. 


The depression io the English Iron Trade is increasing, 





British imports 





His lordship held that a too rapid and sudden 


Tne Terristr JEWEL IN THE Britisa Crown.—Her 


producers, Blockow, Vaughan & Co., employing in their col-| Majesty is asked to throw away what is literally ‘the brightest 
lieries, mines and works nearly ten thousand men, have notified | jewel in her crown’” for Mrs, Burton, the accomplished wife of 
their emp!oyees at Middlesborough, Witton Park aud the Estoa | the famous Eastern traveler, has just revived the old talk about 
Works in Y rkshire, that owing to the depression of trade, their| the ill-Inck attaching to the Koh i-noon*It seems that this 
lady had a dream about the ‘‘Mountain of Light,” and priuted 
News received in Londo. on November jst, of the British ex-|it in a chapter of visions contained in the book lately published 


by her. She spoke ominously of the great diamond; but de- 

clares she was unaware of anything historical against the 

character of the gem. and only wrote as she dreamed. Both 

the “Rambles and Recollections” and the ‘History of the 

Dalhousie Administration’ contain accounts of this renowned 
Ciamond, and of the evil fortune supposed to be connected with 
it; and it was in consequence of having her attention drawn to 
these and otber sources of information that Mrs. Burton expands 
her dream into a long and terrible indictment of “‘diablerie” and 
all dark mischiets against the Mountain of Light, which the 
Queen, as all kaow, possesses und wears, and which this lady 
avows Her Majesty never puts on without grave peril. Sbe 
tells how it was discovered 225 years ago in the mines of Gol- 
conda, under Mir Joomla’s viviership, and supposes that some 
awful deed of craelty was perpetrated upon the fin er so that 
his dying curse cleaves tothe diamond. Then, having started 
with this melodramatic hypothesis, she piays a clever * ‘cupric- 
cio upon Mogul, Affgban, and Punjabi history,” tracking the 
stone through two centuries and a quarter of vicissitudes and 
18 different hands, as always bringing disaster or death, and 
being therefore so desperately unlucky that she would have Her 
Majesty sell the gem now at once to the Emperor of Russia, 
which is such a compliment to the Czar’s strengtn of mind that 
we are sure he will excuse the slight indifferency to his personal 
fate which the proposal implies. It is rather satis‘actory, how - 
ever, to find that the jewel brought no evil where it found none, 
and gleamed too often on guilty bosoms to be associated with 
happy lives or deaths. Like the mantle in the old tallad, which 
sat ill over unworthy shoulders, but fell into fair and graceful 
folds upon a virtuous wearer, the great diamond has lost any 
evil spell in its new resting-place. Jt shines now upon an 
uvshamed forehead, and is secured against disaster by the 
simple charm of ‘a good and noble life.” This we take to be 
the trath of the matter; evil-livers must expect ev! and almost 
all who owned the Koh.i-noor before it came to Her Majesty 
deserved whatever ill-fortune their crimes and not the diamond 
brought upon them. As to the story of the slave's curse which 
is supposed to ivhere in it, we may doubt whether the diamond 
ever came from Golconda mines at all, for there is a Hindvo 
legend that it belonged to the Pandava Princes, and is one of 
the holiest jewels in this world, as it is the most splendid and 
valuable. 





Decrease or Carrie in Encranp.—Lord Aberdare 
opened the Seciai Science Congress recently at Brighton, 
with a speech on the pro_ress of the country in respect to 
crime, of inordinate length and dreariness, but cf considerable 
value. His argument is that crime in proportion to population 
is decreasing. Lord Aberdare proves by figures that this is the 
case in relation to indictable crime, which increased up to 1842, 
stayed ata level till 1¢55, and tben slowly declined to 15:4. 
During these latter nineteen years, though 4,475," 0 were added 
to tbe population and the increase of wealth was unprecedented, 
still comparing the first five years of the term with tbe last 
five years, the average annual decrease was, in committals 
298; in convictions, 2,074. Moreover, the proportion of con- 
victions to apprehensions ané committals has steadily increased. 
Lord Aberdare, therefore, holds that the means of checking 
crime adopted bave been efficacious, and deprecates a return to 
the ancient severity of punishment. He admits, at the same 
time, that offences punish:ble summarily have increased, and 
thinks that sufficient attention bas not yet been directed to this 
division of the subject. Statesmen have occupied themselves 
mainly with the graver crimes, That is true, but tbe main evil 
seems to be that a most important offence—ferocious assault — 
instead of being considered a crime like burglary, has been 
treated as an offence like petty larceny.— London Spectator. 





Tae Crystat Patace Cat SHow.—tThe show of cats 
which been held in the past week, is the seventh under the roof 
of the Crystal falace, Seven years ago there were but 62 cate 


found to court the verdict of the judges. This year there were 
no less than 323 cages, many of them holding more than one 

pant. One cat answered to the name of “ Dick,’, 
was six years old, won the first prize at Camden-town in 1871, 
and was catalogued at the fancy price of £52 10s—a fact which 
ensured his remaing the property of his present owner, Mr. 
Hewitt. ‘* Dick” was evidently conscious of his immense supe- 
riority tc other cats; for after the jadicial inspection which 
resulted in receiving the first prize of £', he dd not deign to 
notice anything or anybody, tut maintained a qniet reserve, 
wtich perhaps resulted from his obesity. Another ‘* Dick,” 
belonging to Miss Huntsman took the second prize “for the 
heaviest short-haired cat tabby, any color; judged by weight 
only.” There are, of course, cats and cats—cats which have 
traveled and others which bave never been a 100 yards from the 
domestic roof-tree. ** Totty,’ the winner of the first prize in a 
Class for « short-haired tortoiseshell and white he-cats, may 
properly be descr bed as a traveled cat—one which has seen a 
great deal of the world ina lifetime ot three years and nine 
months. Ten first prizes bave been won by ‘‘ Totty”—three at 
the Crystal Palace, two at Birmiogham, one at Ipswich, Wol- 
verhampton, Glasgow, Brighton. and Exeter, and a second prize 
at Fury. With all those *‘blushing bonors thick upon him,” 
this succesefol cat bore himself modestly, seeming to find baske 
ing quietly in the suulight, the supremest pleasure cf Lis e:t 
life. Mrs. S. Barncs’s beautiinl drab coiored eat. which took 
the first prize in Class 10, is of a color seldom secu, Some 
Curiosities there were in the shape of Manx and other cats, some 
with two hind legs and no front ones and others with tive claws 
on each foot. One of the most interesting features of the show, 
was Class 28—the long-haired pure white she-cats, whose color 
is perfect, while their long hair has about itasheen which would 
move even a cat-hater to admiration. 

pret eueniiects 

Letrer From Fiorence Nigutincate.—Tho London 
papers publish the following letter : 
** Lonpon, October 20th, 1875, 
**Sra: 1 beg tbat yon will be so kind as to thank ‘ihe commit- 
tee organizing the Balaklava Banquet’ for the honor that they 
bave done me in inviting me to be present at the anniversary of 
the ‘ Charge,’ whose wounded we received at Scutari; and to,say 
for me how deeply | regret that it is impossible for me to accept, 
as | have been for years entirely a prisoner to my room. from 





and exports since 1573, especially the latter, but saw nothing| illness and overwork—whici work still I do, thank God; but 
alarming in it. 

progress unsettled industrial relations, and led to gambling and 
and | disappointment, 


that I am ever the Army's and their faithful servant, 


* Fu RENcE NIGHTINGALE. 
* Mr Edward R. Woodbam, Chairman of the Committee.” 






































THE AT.BION. 








Moves or Svicwes.--In regard tooccupation,clerkscom-| THe PLAN OF LETTING in the waters of the Atluntie,| ae SINGULAR CASE HAS Just been tried at Muhilausen, 
mit suicide the most frequently, aboutl34 in 1+70, 1471, and 1572, | and making a navigable sea of the desert of »abara in Africa in Alsace, A customs officer of that town met Jean Wirth of 
and but 10 laberers in the same time. The percentage of labor- | seeming impracticable, a Scotchman proposes to mate a road, | Burgfelden in thesevening. Jean is a choleric man, a carpenter 

The mode of suicide most | perhaps eventually a railway, along the depress ov ot that ancient | by trade. 


ers abroad is greater than any cther. 
often employed in the city of New York is that of poisoning— 
212 ont of nearly 600 persons have died from some form of 
poisoning. The preference seems to be tor arsenic ; usually its 
commonest form—Paris-green. In 1872, of 5 poisoning cases, 
22 took Paris-green; the others chose either opium, carbolic 
acid, or other irritants. In 187!, 14 took Paris-green, Nearly 
all of the suicides chose violent and painfal poisons, there being 
but few exceptions. One individual ended his days by hydrate 
of chloral; the other, a druggist, with prussic acid. ‘Three took 
chloroform. Shooting ended the lives of 147 persons; 135 hung 
themselves. In only one or two instances was any ingenuity 
shown in the suicides; one ot these individuals first shot himself, 
and then jumped out of the window; the other threw himself in 
front of sn advancing flocomotive. In London, hanging seems 
to have been the method most in vogue, for, in the year 1858, 56 
persons perished in this way. A. Brierre de Boismont, in his 
** Recherches Medico-Leguale sur Suicide,” Paris, 1859, collected 
4,595 cases, carbonic-acid gas and drowning being the favorite 
modes for self-murder with men, and strangulation with women. 
Of 463 suicides occurring in the year 1853, 92 men perished by 
carbonic-xcid gas, 93 by drowning, and 131 women died |y 
strangulation. ‘The more ancient statistics show that voluntary 
starvation was a common form of suicide in the beginning of 
this century. ‘The motive for suicide in the reported cases was 
extremely difficult to discover. Of the 463 cases in Paria in 
1853, insanity produced the suicide of 53 meno, 37 women ; 
drunkenness, 48 men, 14 women; misery and grief, 20 men, 8 
women; disappointed love, 28 men, 20 women; shame, 18 men, 
9 women; domestic trouble, ik men, 15 women; weariness of 
life, 20 men, 7 women ; disease, 27 men, 19 women; fear of the 
law, 16 men, 2 women ; ill-luck, 23 men, 14 women ; trouble 
with parent, 5 men, 5 women; loss of situation, 8 men; loss of 
parents, 1 woman. By this table, it will be seen that insanity 
causes the largest rumber of suicides, both of men and women; 


drunkenness comes next, and disease third.—Popular Science 
Monthlr. 





Tue Goop anv Evit or Novet Reapinc.—The ideal 
world into which we go for relief trom our daily drudgery may 
reflect light upon orjinary thiogs, or may be an enervating 
region of periodical lotus-eating, Some people might think that 
their eynathy for Oliver {'wist excused them from caring about 
any flesh-and-blood sufferer. Others might be enabled to see 
more vividly sorrows which they had previously passed over 
because embodied im commonplace outsides, It is impossible 
to lay down any precise rules upon such questions ; everybody 
bas to learn for himself what is the discipline which best suits 
his own case; and the wisest general maxims are of very little 
service. Yet without referring to individual cases, there are 
some marks sufficiently characteristic of the school which fosters 
the morbid tendency. Art which is too much divorced from 
reference to the actnal world shows its sickliness by unmistaka- 
ble symptoms. It suffers from the blight of sentimentalism or 
sensationalism. When people begin to pet and cocker their 
fine feelings, und to take delight in weeping for the sake of 
weeping, we may be pretty sure that they are losing a proper 
hold upon a world in which there is a sufficient cause for 
melancholy without creating artificial misery. When they 
delight in descriptions of horrible cr the nauseous, it is flain 
enough that +uch dram-drinking imvlies a depraved appetite, or, 
n other words, a hardening of the natural emotions. When 
such tendencies are strongly marked, as is generally the case 
with declining schools, we cannot donbt that the pleasure is of 
an enervating tendency.—London Saturday Review. 





AccorvinG To THE “ Pall Mall Gazette,” among the 
most agreeable hygienic processes extant, must be reckoned the 
grape cure, for which this is the season. There are on the 
Continent numerous establishments devoted to the use of the 
remedy; two in France, Aigle, in Sayoy, and Cellestes Bains, in 
the Ardeche ; three, at least, in Switzerland, Veyteanx, Vevey, 
Montreaux ; and many in Germany, Austria, the Tyrol, and 
Hungary. The juice of the grape, containing, according to a 
medical authority, 25 per cent. of its weight in active agentsa— 
glucose, tartaric acid, potash, chalk, soda, oxide of iron, and 
mangunese in combination with sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, 
&o.—there is some reason for comparing this ‘‘ organic mineral 
water,” as it has been called, with the inorganic, the curative 
powers of which are so universally recognized, and for expectin 
similar results from it. The cure is very } It i 
in eating an immense quaintity of grapes, the thin-skinned sweet 
white varieties being best for the purpose. The patient takes 
but littie ordinary food, and is required to eat three or four 
pounds of the fruit a day just at first, the quanti'y being gradu- 
ally increased to eight, ten, and even twelve pounds of grapes 
This iz, if possible, to be eaten in the open air, in the vineyard 
whence the supply is derived —an arrangement which, no doubt, 
greatly condnces to the efficiency of thecure. It is frequently 
undertaken in their private practice by French physicians, who 

ess the material for it in the incomparable Chasselas, ot 
which such quantities are now selling in Paris. 


+ 








At Mont Str. Micnet, ry Normanpy, has been ex- 
humed an interesting relic in the bones of the great Abbot 
Robert of Torigny, who was, after the death of Thomas 
a’Beckett, the most prominent ecclesiastical prince in Christen- 
dom. When he was first uncovered he lay complete, wrapped 
in one long simple robe of apparently fine linen, a silken wrap- 
per of some kind being swathed round his body. He wore 
great leathern shoes, part of which remain. His skull, of vast 
dimensions, was broken in twain, but his lower jaw was com- 
plete, with all the teeth perfect, save one. He was eighty years 
old. He measured five and one-half feet. He wore no ring, 
bat a leaden crosier. with its wooden handle, lay teside him; 
the wood weni to pieces almost immediately. The bones 
seemed much broken and oxydized, They say that he was 
en: balmed, but of this no trace could be found. Several bands 
and ribbons were quite recognizable, though rotten; but a large 
leaden medailion, with the following inscription, was well pre- 
served: “Hic, Requiescit. Robertus. De. Torigneio . Abbas. 
Hojus . Loci a hand held up blessing) A. o (on the other side:) 
Qui. Prefait. Huic. Monasterio. xxxii. Annis, Vixit. Vero, xxxx. 
Anns.” The crosier buried with him was the identical one 
before which the English King, Edward II-,bowed at Avranches 
and did the most humiliating penance, 


sea bottom which extends from Caps Juby to the mysterious | 
negro metropolis. !he promontory named faces the Canaries, | 
and is consequently close to the southern provinces of Parbary, 

said 'o be extraordinarily rich, healthy, and fertile. A diago- 
nal line drawn thence to ‘Timbuetoo, 900 miles distant, crosses 
the western portion of the Sabara, but the route leads through 
&@ comparatively low country, with convenient resting stations 
and watering places. From Timbuctoo the Niger is navigable 
for over 1,0) miles. At present there is a caravan trate be 

tween the North Central African emporium and Morocco and 
the other Barbary States of about $15,009,110 a year The 
route mow traversed by the Barbary merchants, however is 
about 2,0(0 miles in length and is carried through a sterile and 
mountainous country, infested by Tuaricks and other predatory 
tribes, the difficulties and dangers of which greatly increase the 
cost of the goods on delivery at Timbuctoo. 





A TRANSLATION oF THE “ Pilgrim’s Progress” hag 
been issued by a native Japanese publisher. The vernacular 
literature of Japan is extending at a rapid rate, adaptations of 
the best English text books on geography and physical science 
being published almost monthly, and though far from being 
perfect productions, attaining a wide circulation Japanese 
writers have the greatest difficulty in finding accurate equivalents 
in their own language for European words used to denote recent 
Enropean discoveries and scievtific terms. They are almost 
always obliged to paraphrase; thus dynamite becomes * the 
powerial thing,” torpedo ‘‘ under-water burster,” and so on. 
The great evil is that each different writer chooses his own 
paraphrase for such terms as ‘ polarization,” ‘* spectroscope,” 
* protaplasm,” &c. 





Mrs. Cuarves, author of the “ Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,” bas written a story, in which she returns to the style 
which made her earlier books so suddenly and wonderfully 
popular. The characters in ‘‘Winifred Betram,” one of her 
eatlier books, here reappear; indeed, this is in some degree a 
sequel to that delightful story. More than 10 ,( 00 copies of 
the “Schonberg-Cotta Family,” and companion book, including 
“Winifred Beriram,” were sold in a few months after they 
became known. The ‘‘Note-Book of the Bertran) Family” is 


the title of the new story, which will be published at once by 
Dodd & Mead, N, Y. City. 





European Miscellanies. 


WHILE PURSUING AN OLD WORKING at the iron mines 
at Dean ‘orest, England, an oak shovel of Danish origin, and 
at least (4) years old, was found in excellent preservation. 


Mitton’s Housr 1n WestTMinsTER is still standing, 
although slightly altered. it is situated on the north side otf 
York street, and is not many yards from the St. James s Park 
station of the Underground District Railway. It bas been 
lutely occupied by a fish-monger, who placed over bis shop 
front the words, ‘‘The Noted Fried Fish Shop.” 


EXPERIMENTS HAVE BEEN made at Bordeaux for the 
employment of cork in gas for hghting. The results were so 
favorable and so economical that it has been decided to fit up 
works for lighting the town of Nerac on that system. The 
waste obtained from cork manufacturies is distilled in retorts, 


and the flame thus obtained is said to be brighter and whiter 
than that from coal gas, 


THE FOLLOWING ANSWERS have been given in exami- 
nations in English public schools: “ ‘Don Quixotte’ was written 
by Mark Twain, and ‘Robinson Crusoe’ by Milton;’ “Polonious 
was a wizard who lived on an uninhabited island, till his 
daughter Miranda married a youny man pamed Caliban;” and 
“Edward II. was a king of Engiand; they dragged him about, 
shaving him with cold water, till he died;’ and, lastly, ‘The 
feudal system was the curlew bell,” } 


Curious Discovery.— The leases of the greater part 
of the property on the east side of High street, Shoreditch, 
having recently lapsed, nearly the whole of the shops between 
Bethnal Green road and the parish church are about to be 
demolished for the purpose of re-building. and recently, while 
the workmen were engaged in excavatirvg the foundation of the 
shop known as the Bonnet Box, an immeuse chest, 6ft. long, 
3gtt wide, and 3ft. deep, was discovered buried at a considerable 
depth from the surface. On opening it, it was found to contain 
a large quantity of church plate, consisting, among other things, 
o° a ciborinm, two silver pyxes, an antique chalice, an elabor- 
ately chased lamp of great size, and a number of articles. 
Near this spot, in pre-Reformation times, stood a convent. 


Sz Lions at Bricuton.—On October 2Uth, the pair 
of sea lions recently purchased by the directors of the Brighton 
Aquarium company arrived at the institution. They came from 
California, via New York and Bremen, and were conveyed to 
Deptford by the North German Lloyd steamer “Albatross.” 
They were taken to the naturalists’ room for a probationary 
term previous to being permanently transferred to the den 
which has been especially prepared for them. They are about 
six feet n length; in color and movement they in many respects 
resem le the king of beasts, and though apparently quiet in 
their traveling cuses, they are evidently t i and t b 
ous. They take food with avidity. 


Mr. Ernest Exvtervey, an English barrister, re- 
cently presented to Mr. Knox, at Marlborough street Police 
Court, in London, a long document, which amid other matters, 
stated that a conspiracy was on foot in India to poison the 
Prince of Wales. Tie demeanor of the applicant, and medical 
testimony, convinced the magistrate that Mr. Ellerley was 
laboring under mental derangement, and an order was given 
for his removal to an asylum. The Prince of Wales is said to 
have been often and seriously annoyed by \ir, Ellerley. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE Kacu (Ruinocuetvs,J upa- 
Tus) into Great Biitain is recommended, on the score of its! 
peculiar plamage when alive and its delicate fiavor when killed. 
It ‘is qnestioned, however, whether it would stand the climate. 
That it thrives is clearly proved by the fect of several good | 
specimens having lived for some years in the Zvological Gar- 
dens, Regent's Park. ‘ts peculiar and powerful! cry does not 
cause any annoyance to the residents in the neighborhood of 
the gardens, although the cranes, to which family the kagu | 














belongs, are frequently heard for some distance round, H 





His employer, as it chanced, had just rewarded him 
for good conduct witb a small but gracefvl present. It took the 
shape of a pickled herring pot, of which the savory conténts 
had ali been devoured, Jean was carrying home bis empty pot, 
thinking, perhaps, what on earth would be the good of it, when 
the customs officer cried, *‘Halt!” Ge wanted to know, 8 is the 
manner of his kind, wbat Jean had up‘er his arm. “Nothing,” 
says Jean, “But Il see a pot,’’ returns the officer, ‘Twere’s' 
notbing in it now,” urges the carpenter, **but it once held her- 
tings.” ‘Don’t tell me; show it.” Jean whipped off the cover 
so quickly, and thrust the pot so very close under the officer's 
nuse, that be declares the smell and the alarm made him sick. 
Besides, the action was insulting to an official in the execution! 
of his duty. Hence an action at Muhlhansen for resistance to 
constituted authorities and offence to the powers of State. Jean 
bas had rather » narrow escape of it. The Judge de ided, how- 
ever, that since he had not injured the official’s “honor,” and 
could not reasonably be expected to know that a sudden smeil 
of berrings would make bim ill, the defendant might be suffered 
to resume his carpentering, with an a monition. 


THe Duke or Porrvanp is the most eccentric o 
noblemen, ‘o far as society is concerned he is dead to th 
world. He surrounds himself with an atmosphere of mystery, 
which no one, peer or commoner, is permitted to penetrate. 
Even his own solicitors, the managers of his enormous estates, 
are never allowed an interview. Five years ago the Duke's! 
annual income was upward of £300,000, and since that time it 
has very considerably increased. His Grace has never been 
married, and bas little or no faith in woman kind. His raling| 
passion is architecture, He is forev r putting up new structures 
on bis estate and constantly employs something like |1,500 
workmen—twasons, smiths, and joiners. The old Abbey of 
Wald ck where he constantly resides, is approached by sub- 
‘erranean passages only. There are more than fifteen miles of 
tunnelling leading to it. When the Duke appears in London it 
is under a bat of unusual height, and a long, old-fashioned wig 
rea hing to his shoulders . Wet or fine, he never stirs out with- 
out an umbrella, and bis trousers are invariably tied up below 
the inees with a piece of common twine. He never answersa 
letter, and, although a member of four London clabs— Boodle’s, 
Brooks's, the Traveler's, and White’s—never goes near them. 


ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE pedestrian feats on 
record, says the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,” is alleged to have been 
performed by a local authority in Scotland, and was alluded to 
at a recent meeting of the Pittenweem ‘Town Council, A 
motion was made by Councilor Brown “tvat Bailie Watson be 
severely censured for his unmanly and ungentlemanly conduct 
during the year,” aud in moving this resolution, Councilor 
Brown stated tbat ‘‘he had heari the bailie had said be once 
chased a Hottentot six miles for sixpence.” The motion not 
being seconded, it fell to the ground, and as the Provost would 
not allow Bailie Watson to reply to Councilor Brown's observa- 
tions, the world will probably never know the details of the 
surprising act of agility with which he was credited. Beyond 
the fact of his having once chased a Hottentot six miles for 
sixpence, no serious charge seems to have been brought against 
him, and the bailie therefore came out fof the discussion ,with 
flying colors. 


Prouisition oF Moopy anp Sanxey’s; Hymns 8 
Boarp or Guarprans.—The board of guardia’s for the Isle of 
Sbeppy, Kent, have been engaged in a discussion respecting 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s hymns. A party of singers in the 
neighborhood had applied for permission to give the inmates of 
the workhouse ar entertainment, in which these hymus were to 
be introduced. The application was referred to the chaplain, 
the Rev. G. Bryant. vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Sheerness, 
who refused his sanction. On this being stated to the guardians 
an animated debate urose, some being in fovor of allowing the 
hymns to be sung, while others contended that if they granted 
their permission withoutjtbe chaplain’s saaction, it would open 
‘he way to all sorts of kindred applications. On a divisioy the 
numbers were found to be equal, but the chairman giving his 
casting vote on the prohibitory side, tbe application was refused, 


FunrRAts in EncGLanD-have become +0 outrageously 
expensive that a ‘* Reformed Funerals company’ bas been 
formed, which intends to conduct burials at lower cost and with 
less mummery. ‘The undertaker and his assistants will wear 
plain clothes, and the range of prices is from $13 to $210. The 
cemeteries of London will soon be fall and closed, and to meet 
the demand that must soon arise for a new burial place, the 
** London Necropolis "—an immense tract of land jtwenty-four 
miles out of town—has been opened. Plots nine feet by four 
can be had for $13, with ga promise of being perpetually cared 
for bythe company. Different sections are set apart for dif- 
ferent kinds of reiigion and social organizations Special 
funeral trains, starting from a station not used tor other pur- 
poses, will run from the city into the grounde, 


Tue WeDNESFIELD Locat Boarp, says the “ London 
Lancet,” have been perplexing themselves with the knotty 
question ot the significance of epidemic diarrhaa. The ordi- 
bary views as to its relation to bad water, faulty drainage, and 
the like found some supporters. Mr. Wadley—described asa 
stout, robust gentleman—could not understand ull the fuss 
made nowadays about the water question. Mr. (ooper cat the 
knot. He said that sin bad brought disease into the world, and 
the Almighty permitted the outbreak of diarrhoain their midst; 
neither doctors nor any one else could prevent it. Mr. Cooper 
18 not far wrong. Sin bas much to do with diarrhaa, especially 
municipal siu, which permits a population to drink sewage, and 
hen coolly satisfies itself with reterring the judgment to the 
Almighty. 


Faction Ficut at Limericx.—A serious riot has 
been brongbt to light at the Petty Sessions at Limerick. Two 
notable factions, known as the Duhiggs and Powells, seem to 
have indulged in a desperate battle, in which iron shovels, 
bammers, smoothing irons, knives, and “other destractive wea- 
pons were used with suchfeffect that the parties who appeared in 
Court, haviug suinmoned one another, had their heads plenti- 
tully ornamented with sticking platter. Tie magis rates com- 
mitted all the accused forfeeven days each in default of payment 
of a substantial fine, and the Mayor intimated that but for the 
crowded state of theg county jail their sentences would have 
been much beavier 


Mr. livssett Gurney, M.P., has promised to intro- 
duce in the British House of Commons a bill to secure to a mar- 
ried woman her own property, and to make her as liuble for her 
own contracts as if she werea single woman. Mr. Yorsythe 
bas also pledged Limself to reintroduce,the Women’s Divsabili- 
ties bill that was defeated last winter, 
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THE ALBION. 











Song: The Winds. 


The Sonth Wind sings of happy springs, 
And summers hastening on their way; 

The South Wind smells of cowslip bells, 
And blossom-spangled meads of May! 

But sweeter is her red, red mouth 

Than all the kisses of the South. 


The West Wind breathes of sunset heaths, 
And yellow \ ride of woods grown old: 

The West Wind flies from autumn skies, 
And sunclouds overlaid with gold, 

But the golden locks I love the best 

Outshine the glories of the West. 


The North Wind sweeps from crystal deeps, 
And Arctic halls of endless night, 

The North Wind blows o’er drifted snows, 
And mountains robed in virgin white; 

But purer far her maiden’s soul 

Than all the snows that shroud the pole. 


The East Wind shrills o'er desert hills 
And dreary coasts of barren sand 
The East Wind moans of sea-blanched bones, 
And ships that sink in sight of laid. 
But the cold, cold East may rave an: moan, 
For ber soft warm heart is all my own. 





MARRIED AT SIGHT. 


We had been upon the Mediterranean sta- 
tion for about a year, when our commander 
ordered the ship to head for Marseilles. 
The excellent and safe harbor of this Liver- 
pool of France invites with open arms, us it 
were, the various nations whose tonnage 
makes a highway of this famous inland sea. 
Here the flags of Italy, Portugal, England 
and America, mingle with those of the far 
East, forming a most interesting maritime 
picture. . 

In the busy streets of Marseilles one is jos- 
tled by Turks, Arabs, Spaniards, and the 
queer-looking sailors of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, while jolly Yankee and British tars 
are equally conspicuous. Indeed, there is a 
perfect Babel of tongues saluting one’s ears 
everywhere, owing to the heterogeneous 
mingling of nationalities, while the eye is 
dazzled by costumes as varied as a picture of 
the Roman carnival. The city is a sort of 
miniature Paris with an Oriental dash added. 

I was then a young midshipman, and en- 
joyed the leave on shore in a foreign port 
with boyish delight. There were six in our 
mess, and we managed to get shore leave so 
as to be together when it was possible to do 
so. This was the case one fine Sunday in 
the month of December, as mild and sum- 
mer-like in the south of France as a New 
England May day. 

The singular experience of one of our num- 
ber I have often told since about the mess ta- 
ble or the camp fire, but have never put it 
into print. 

We were strolling on the square known as 
Te Cours St. Louis, a sort of permanent 
flower market, where the women sit entliron- 
ed in tent-like stalls of wood, encircled by 
their bright, beautiful, and fragrant wares, 
while the manner of arranging the stalls, so 
that the vendor sits raised some six feet in 
the air, gave a novel effect to the scene. 

We watched with special delight these 
black-eyed, black-haired, and rosy-cheeked 
girls, the blush of health in their faves fairly 
rivalling that of their scarlet flowers. With 
busy fingers they arranged in dainty combi- 
nations the vivid and delicate colors, relieved 
by fresh green leaves and trailing vines of 
smilax, while we young middies joked pleas- 
antly with them and bought fabulous quan- 
tities of bouquets. 

While we were idling away the hour in 
Le Cours St. Louis with these roguish and 
pretty flower vendors, we were ail thrown 
into a state of amazement and curiosity by 
the appearance of a young girl of about sev- 
enteen, who rushed among us with a start- 
ling speed, and who, hardly pausing to re- 
gain her breath, said, in excellent. English : 

**You are Americans, and, I trust, gentle- 
men. Is there one among you who will 
marry me?’ 

“We will all marry you,” was the instant 
response, accompanied by hearty laughter. 

“Ah, you are in sport, but Lam in earn- 
est. Who will marry me.” 

There seemed tobe no joke after all. The 
girl was positively in earnest, and looked at 
one and all of us as cooly, yet earnestly, as 
possible. 

“Here, Harry,’ said one who was rather 
a leader among us, and addressing Harry 
B——, ‘you want a wife,’ and he gave our 
eomrade a ~ly push toward te girl. 


” 








For some singular reason, Harry took the 
matter much more in earnest than the rest 
of us, and regarded the new-comer with a 
most searching but respectful glance. Ap- 
prvaching her, he said : 

“T do not know exactly what you mean 
but Lean understand by your expression of 
face that you are quite in earnest. Will 
you take my arm, and let us walk to one 
side?” 

“Yes; but 1 have no time to lose,” and, 


| taking his arm, they walked away together. 


We looked upon the affair as some well- 
prepared joke, but were a little annoyed at 
the non-appearance of Harry at our rendez- 
vous on the quay. Our leave expired at sun- 
set, and we dared not wait for him, as Cap- 
tain D—— was a thorough disciplinarian, 
and we didn’t care to provoke him and thus 
endanger our next Sunday’s leave. 

On board we went, therefore, leaving Iar- 
ry on shore. When we reported, the ques- 
tion was of course asked where Midshipman 
B— was, to which query we could return 
no proper answer,as we really did not know. 
He knew perfectly well that we must all b 
at the boat-landing just before sunset. |) 
was plain enough to us all that there wa 
trouble brewing for our messmate. 

Harry did not make his appearance until 
the next day at noon, whea he pulled to tix 
ship in a shore boat, and, coming on bvaid, 
reported at once to the captain, who stuvu 
upon the quarter-deck, and asked the privc!- 
ege of a private interview. 

The circumstances connected with the ab- 
sence of Harry were very peculiar, and as hi 
was one of the most correct fellows on board, 
his request was granted by the captain, who 
retired to his cabin, tullowed by the delin- 
quent. After remaining with the command- 
er for nearly an hour, liv came out and joiu- 
ed us. 

“What is the upshot of it, Harry?” we 
asked. 

‘*Well, lads, I’m married—that’s all.” 

“Married ?” asked the mess, in one voice. 

“Tied for life :'' was the answer. 

“Hard and fast?” 

“Trrevicably.”” 

“To that little craft you scudded away 
with?” 

‘Exactly. As good and pure a girl as 
ever lived,” said Harry, earnestly. 

“W-h-e w!” whistled one and all. 

“How did Old Neptune let you off?” we 
all eagerly inquired—that being the name 
the captain. went by on board. 

“Tle is hard on me,”’ said Harry, serious- 
ly. **What do you think he demands, lads?” 

**Can’t say, what is it?’ 

“If IT don’t resign he will send me home 
in diszrace. That's his ultimatum.” 

** W-h-e-w !” again from all hands. 

**Let’s get up a petition for Harry,’’ sug- 
gested one. 

“Tt’s of no use, lads, I know he means 
what he says. He has given me a while to 
think it over. 

It was all up with Harry. 

Captain D—— was a severe but an excel- 
lent officer, and he had only given the delin- 
quent the alternative of resigning or being 
sent home indisgrace. The fact that he had 
got married, in the manner he described, in 
place of palliating matters, only aggravated 
the captain beyond measure. He declared it 
was a disgrace to the service, and a breach 
of propriety not to be overlooked. 

Harry told us hisstory in a desultory man- 
ner, interrupted by many questions and ejac- 
ulations, but which we will put into a simple 
form for the convenience of the reader. 

Julie Meurice was the orphan child of a 
merchant, who had been of high-standing 
during his life, and who left a handsome tor- 
tune to endow his daughter on her wedding 
day, or if not married before, she was to re- 
ceive the property on coming to the age of 
twenty years. Her mother had died in her 
infancy, and the father, when she was ten 
years of age, placed her ina convent tu he 
educated, where she remained until his 
devth, which oceurred suddenly, six months 
previous to the period of our sketch. 

After his death Julie became the ward of 
her uncle, by the tenor of her father’s will, 
and the period of her educational course hav- 
ing justclosed at the convent. Hubert Meu- 
rice, the uncle, brought her home to his {a:n- 
ily circle. Madame Meurice, it appears, 
was a scheming, calculating woman, and 


snowing that Julie would be an heiress, sho 





tried every way to promote her intimacy 
with her own son, who was an uncouth and 
ignorant youth of eighteen years, without 
one attractive point in his character. 

Hubert Meurice, the uncle of Julie, was 
a sea captain, whose calling carried him 
much away from his home. During his ab- 
sence his wife treated Julie with the utmost 
tyranny, even keeping her locked up in her 
room for days together, telling her that when 
she would consent to marry her son, Hubert, 
she would release her, and do all she could 
to make her happy. But to this Julie could 
not consent. Imprisonment even was pref- 
erable vo accepting her awkward and repul- 
sive cousin. 

One day she overheard a conversation be- 
tween her auntand her hopeful son, wherein 
the mystery of her treatment was solved. 

The boy asked his mother what was the 
use of bothering and importuning Julie so. 

“If she duesn’t want to marry me, motiier, 
drop the matter. I like Julie, and she 
would make me a nice little wife, but I don’t 
want her against her will.” 

‘You are a fuol,’’said the mother. ‘*You 
know nothing about the matter. Her tich- 
or’s will endows her with a fortune at ier 
marriage, even if it be at seventeen, just ver 
present age. At twenty she receives the 
fortune at any rate. Now don’t you see 
that if you marry her we are all fixed for 
life?” 

“‘Does Julie know about the money?” he 
asked. 

**No, of course not.” 

‘It’s a little sharp on her,’’ and the boy. 

“Tm looking out for you,” said the 
mother. 

*- Just so,’’ mused the hopeful. 

**] am resolved that she shall marry you, 
and that is why I keep her locked up, so 
that she may not see some one she would 
like better.” 

‘*Lots of money, eh? Well, mother, let's 
goin and win. When shall it be? 

“It must be at once.” 

‘*The sooner the better.” 

“Your father is expected home next week, 
I want you to be married before he returns. 
He approves of it, but isa little to delicate 
about pressing matters so quickly. | know 
that no time is like the present time, so I 
have been making arrangements to bring 
this about immediately. I have got a 
Protestant clergyman in my interest, who 
will perform the ceremony first, and then 
you can be married at any time afterward in 
the Catholic church, to make it valid on her 
side, for her father was a Catholic.” 

This was enough for Julie. She under- 
stood the situation fully now, and saw that 
her aunt would hesitate at nothing. The 
poor child feared her beyond description, and 
had yielded to her in everything, save this 
one purpose of her marriage with Hubert. 

Julie was a very gentle girl; one upon 
whom her aunt could impose with impunity. 
She had no idea of asserting her rights, 
much less of standing up for them. But 
she was thoroughly ‘rightened now, and re- 
solved to escape at any cost from the tyranny 
which bound her. No fate could be worse, 
she thought, than to be compelled to marry 
that coarse, vulgar and repulsive creature. 

Yes, she would run away at once. The 
poor child—for she wus little more—had not 
asked herself where she should go. She 
had no other relations that she knew of in 
the world, and the isolated life she had 
always led had caused her to form no inti- 
macies, or even to ‘make /riepds with those 
of herown age. Indeed, with this prospec- 
tive fortune, yet she was virtually alone and 


unprotected. and without a relation whom 
she did not look uponas her enemy. 


The next day after Julie had heard this 
information was Sunday, the gayest day of 
the week in Marseilles, and, fortunately, 
Julie succeeded in making her escape from 
her aunt’s house. Still undecided where to 
go, and in her desperation fearing that at 
any moment she might be seized and carried 
back, she had wandered into the flower 
market, where she came upon us, already 
described. 

As she explained to Harry afterward, she 
was intent only upon escape, and believed 
this to be her last chance. When she saw a 
half-dozen young Americans, whom seemed 
perfectly respectable, the idea that positive 
safety lay only in marriage dawned upon her, 
and she actually ran toward us, as we have 


; Telated, the moment the thought deveiopea 
itself. 

Harry became more and more impressed 
with Julie’s story as they walked along, 
while he was delighted by her innocent 
beauty and manifested refinement. It was 
all like a dream, almost too romantic for 
truth. Our ‘‘fate’’? sometimes comes to us 
in this singular fashion, he thought. ‘There 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune.’? Suddenly 
he turned to her and said : 

“Dare you trust me with your happi- 
ness ?”’ 

She Jooked at him thoughtfully, with her 
soft, pleading eyes. Ler brain was very 
busy; she remembered what awaited her at 
home, what had driven her thence, and then, 
in reply to his sober question, she put both 
of her hands into his with child-like-trust. 

They wandered on. Julie had always 
plenty of money in her purse, and they 
strolled into a little chapel on their way, 
where they founda young clergyman, who 
could not resist their request to marry them, 
backed by ten golden Napoleons, and so, 
though reluctantly and advising proper de- 
lay, he performed the marriage ceremony, 
aided by the sexton and his wile, who each 
received a Napoleon. 

As an inducement, Harry had also told 
the clergyman that he was just going to sea, 
and that he must be married before he sailed, 
that not even one hour was to be lost. 

**Perhaps Iam saving the giri’s honor,” 
said the young clergyman, as he finally con- 
sented. 

Julie came out of the chapel the wife of 
Harry B., who went with her to the Hotel 
du Louvre. From here he sent a pressing 
note to the American consul, who came to 
him early the next vorning, and by the 
earnest persuasion of Harry, the consul 
agreed to take the young wife to his own 
house, until matters should be settled as it 
regarded their future course. In the consul’s 
house Julie found a pleasant and safe retreat 
for the time being. 

Whatever might be said with regard to 
the propriety of the young folks’ conduct; 
it could not be undone. They were irrevoca- 
bly united as husband and wife. Harry was 
forced, however, to resign his commission. 
By the aid of the consul, Julie’s rights in 
relation to her fortune under her father’s 
will were fully realized, and she came almost 
immediately with her young husband to 
America. 

Harry B., by means of proper influence, 
once more entered the navy, the second time 
as lieutenant, and now wears a captain’s 
epaulets. 

I know of no more happy domestic circle 
than that which resulted from this marriage 
at sight. 
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RUSSIAN IND USTRI Es, 


In 1866 Russia had 100 foundries and 
machine shops, only 52 of which were pro- 
vided with steam. At the present time 
there are 362 of these establishments, 79 of 
of which are exclusively occupied with the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. 
Statistics are to hand concerning 179 shops 
only; these employ 46,528 workmen. In 
1868 there were 222 locomotives made in 
Russia; last year the number was 798. 
A largenumber of English workmen are 
employed in Russian engineering shops,but 
they complain of being treated as natural- 
ized Russian subjects; that is to say, their 
personal rights and liberties are but little 
respected. 

———EEEEEeE- 

During the past y2arthe number of ci 
gars consumed in France amounted to7 
000,000, and of manufactured cigarettes’ 
468,000,000. This is an average of twenty 
cigars and thirteen cigarettes for each 
individual, the population of women 


lation. 


Tus subterranean gallery of the new os. 
Gothard tunnel will be 15,000 metres long. 
It is not expected that the opening will take 
place before 1880, as the drift advances but 
seven metres per dav 

All the sovereigns of Germany have their 
private beer saloons; but his Majesty of 
Wurtemberg keeps one for the public, and 





turns a consideialle penny from it, and 
also from a couple of restaurants. 


and children being included in the calcu 
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Bhe has the most alluring eyes— 
A little Grecian nose; 

She wears the most bewitching guise 
And parti-coivred hose! 

Her touch can thrill one strangely when 
One clasps her in the dance; 

At least, they tell me so—but then 
I never had the chance! 


Her melting tones, so people say, 
Intoxicate the brain, 

And leave, when she has gone away, 
A joy akin to pain. 

Her voice is like sweet music, when 
Its strains are soft and low; 

So those who've heard it say—but then, 
I never «lid, you know! 

She makes the most superb ragout— 
Knits stockings by tlie score, 

Knows Latin, and Italian too, 
Greek, French and plenty more! 

She's just the girl to sweeten life— 
Adorable !—divine! 

In short she is a perfect wife!— 
But then she isn’t mine! 


COUSIN KATE. 

“If there is anything that I detest, it is 
an old maid,” said Mr. Davenport, a fine- 
looking man of perhaps forty years of age, 
who was walking hastily up and down the 
room, evidently in no enviable frame of 
mind. “I knowit is illiberal, unkind, un- 
generous to ban any class en masse,” he 
continued, “but I have the same aversion 
toan unmarried woman past thirty tnat I 
have to a toad or asnake.” 

“I think they are generally very disagree- 
able,” returned his helpmate, in the quiet, 
submissive tone with which she had echoed 
his opinions for the last seventeen years; 
“and I am sorry, Davenport, that your cou- 
ein, Miss Fanshaw, is coming just now; for 
Julia, poor child, will of necessity be much 
with her, and it will have a depressing ef- 
fect on her youthful spirits.” 

“MustI be much with her?” exclaimed 
that interesting member of the Davenport 
family,in a tone which led one to suspect 
that she was on the verge of an hysterical 
fit of tears. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Daven- 
port, “are you all determined to drive me 
mad?” 

And, seizing his hat he rushed from the 
house. 

As the door closed upon him, Miss Julia's 
sobs became alarming, 

“Why, Julia,” exclaimed her mother, “you 
cannot-expect me to give up my handsom- 
estroom. Whatif your rich Aunt Landon 
or Mrs. Johnson should come, and their 
apartment taken up with this musty, fusty, 
crusty old maid? Ido wish your father 
Lad not so many relations,” sighed Mrs, 
Davenport. 

“What is the matter mother?” exclaimed 
ina breath Frank and William, who just 
then rnshed in. “What is the matter with 
Julia?” 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried Frank, tossing 
his cap up in high glee, when informed of 
the subject under consideration. “What 
grand times we shall have tormenting her 
—a good-for-nothing old maid.” 

“I hope Julia will never be an old maid, 
don’t you, mother?” exclaimed affectionate 
little Willie. 

“If she is, I'll turn her out of doors,” re- 
torted Frank. 

“Don’t cry, Julia,” said Willie, stealing 
his arm round fair Julia’s neck; “don’t cry; 
perhaps she'll be a very agreeable old 
maid.” 

This idea, which had evidently never be- 
fore struck any of the family, silenced for 
a@ moment Mies Julia’s sobs. 

“No, no! she can’t be,” vociferated Mas- 
ter Frank, for is she not an old maid?” 

The individual who occasioned all this 
hub-bub, this much calumniated, much 
feared Miss Fanshaw, was a cousin and old 
flame of Mr. Davenport’s. Yes, from eigh- 
teen, when he entered college, to twenty- 
four when he left it, through long vaca- 
tions and still longer terms, ay, and for 
years afterward, when he had completed 
the all-absorbing, and important study of 
law, had Mr. Davenport worshiped his wild, 
beautiful, bewitching Cousin Kate, thought 
of her, dreamt of her, till one sunny after: 
noon, in her father’s garden, an emphatic 
“No!” had given the death blow to his hopes, 
though not to hislove. No! although in a 
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and married his present wife, the prettiest 
simpleton in the world, still, although he 
was scarcely aware of it himself, queen 
over his affections reigned this charming 
remembrance, or rather this lovely ideal; 
for it was Miss Fanshaw in her sweet 
spring time, with the dew of her youth up- 
on her, Cousin Kate at seventeen, not thir- 
ty-five, Mr. Davenport detested old maids. 

Mr. Davenport was horrified at the idea 
of his dream being broken in upon, the ro- 
mance of his life dispelled; he had never 
wished to see his Cousin Kate again, and 
now she was coming to pay him a visit. 
As for Mrs. Davenport—although a very in- 
significant character in her own house, she 
shall have a place here—Mrs. Davenport 
had indistinct visions of a prowling, inquisi- 
tive, disagreeable creature, of the most di- 
minutive height, the sallowest of all possi- 
ble complexions, and the feeblest of all 
voices, yet with this same mincing, whin- 
ing voice was she to thwart and annoy her 
beyond measure. From the concocting of 
a pudding to the settling of her house- 


fit of spite he had immediately proposed to ~ glossy | curls, on the beauty and “gloss of 


which he had been for some time covetous- 
ly gazing. 

Mr. Davenport just then entered, and 
Miss Fanshaw rose hurriedly to meet him. 
For a moment the gentleman, calm and 
composed as he had grown, struggled with 
unutterable emotion; her romp with the 
child had sent the bright, rich bloom to her 


cheeks, her wild eyes danced with glee, her | 


face absolutely glowed with animation; 
years, time, space were annihilated; it was 
the Cousin Kate of his youth,the object of a 
world of devotion, idolatry, dreams, who 
stood before him. It was but for a mo- 
ment, however; he met her just as Je 
should have done, courteously, althoa:h 
most gravely and kindly. 

As for the lady, as she had never partici- 
patedin the feeling which excited it, she 
had not the slightest suspicion of his emo- 
tion; indeed, it is doubtful whether she re- 
membered that Mr. Davenport had been her 
lover—he was her cousin Alfred, her moth- 


, er’s sister’s child, to whom could she come 


keeping accounts Miss Fanshaw would in- | 


terfere. 

The afternoon was clear, bright and 
warm, nothing ominous of the unwelcome 
guest. Julia, who had wept herself sick, 
lay asleep on the sofa, when carriage 
wheels were heard, and the whole family, 
boys and baby included, in an instant ran 
to the window to mark the arrival. The 
steps of the carriage were let down, and a 
beautiful little foot was at first protruded, 
then a tall elegant figure descended, in 
deep mourning, who, in the lowest, sweet- 


est voice in the world, as she entered the | 
room, proclaimed herself to be Miss Fan- | 


shaw. Yes, though che had large, dark 
bright eyes, the most dazzling of complex- 
ions, the silkiest, most redundant of locks, 
this was indubitably Miss Fanshaw—ay, 
Miss Fanshaw, the old maid. 

Mrs. Davenport was completely non- 
plussed; she had intended to be coolly dig- 
nitied and stiffly condescending, but this 
charming apparition put all such ideas to 
flight. Dumb and motionless she stood (for 
the poor soul never could perform im- 
promptu; her part must be well studied), 
while her guest, with graceful ease, hoped 
that her late acceptance of her cousin’s invi- 
tation had not been ill-trmed—“he was her 
nearest relative,” she said, and tears filled 
the soft black eye at the remembrance of 
her loss, “and there were matters npon 
which she must consult him, which could 
not be committed to pen, ink and paper.” 

Her hostess bowed, and murmured 
something of delight, pleasure, happiness; 
then led the way to her room—the grandest, 
nicest, best in the house, in spite of the pos- 
sible invasion of Aunt Landon or Mrs. 
Johnson. Important and remarkable per- 
sonages as they might be, they were not 
more 80, it appeared, than this “musty, 
fusty, crusty old maid.” 

Poor Mrs. Davenport’s fears now took an 
entirely different direction. How should 
she entertain her elegant guest? Two full 
hours todinner and her lord and master’s 
return. Simple, timid, nervous Mrs. Daven- 
port hurried to the morning-room after giv- 
ing some directions to the servants, and sit- 
ting down in an agony, began her dreaded 
task. 

“You have never been in this part of the 


‘country before, I believe, Miss Fanshaw?” 


she asked, with a most praiseworthy at- 
tempt at being interesting. 

“No, never,” replied her guest in a cheer- 
ing encouraging tone. . 

“Was not your journey fatiguing?” con- 
tinued her interlocutor, in the same mon- 
otonous manner. 

“Oh, no,” rejoined Miss Fanshaw, with 
animation,“the day was so charming, and 
the air perfectly exhilerating and delightful. 
I enjoyed it amazingly.” 

“How do you like our part of the coun- 
try?” said Mrs. Davenport the very instant 
her guest had concluded her speech; but 
Miss Fanshaw did not hear her, for she 
had in aquiet voice overthrown Willie’s 
stock of wisdom by the query of “How 
many blue beans made five?” Frank and 


Julia were in paroxysms of laughter at his 
perplexity, while the youngest child, seated 
in her lap, was triumphantly grasping the 








if not to him? 

The evening passed on wings—never was 
dreaded guest more courteously treated. 
She hadtaken them by storm—barricades 
fell, coolness and reserve vanished. She 
was pronounced, in a confidential family 
conclave, to be “irresistible,” 

“You must not think of leaving us Kate,” 
said Mrs. Davenport, some two months af- 
ter that lady’s first appearance. 

“No, indeed, not this Winter,” continued 

Miss Julia, with a most entreating face, 
“we never can live without you, dear cou- 
Sin. 
“What will become of our dances and 
charades in the evening?” broke in tumul- 
tuously Master Frank. “Who will sing us 
songs, and tell us funny stories? Oh, Cousin 
Kate, you are the darlingest old maid I 
ever saw 14 

“Frank!” exclaimed his mother and _ sis- 
ter inan agony; but Miss Fanshaw Jaughed. 

“You will always live withus, won’t you?” 
cried little Willie, giving her at the same 
time ahearty kiss. A peculiar expression 
passed over the lady’s face, and she did not 
answer. 

“There are Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Wil- 
liams coming to see you, Cousin Kate?” ex- 
claimed Julia, from her place near the win- 
dow; “they are really very devoted in their 
attentions. If you'll promise not to tell, 
I'll tell you something, dear cousin.” 

Miss Fanshaw gave the required promise, 
and Julia continued: 

“When you first came they told Mrs. 
Flint, who lives with them, that they sup- 
posed, as Mr. Davenport had been exceed- 
ingly kind and hospitable to them, they 
must call and see hisold maiden cousin. 
You remember, dear cousin, they came and 
found you so charming that they stayed 
till twelve o’clock, and the next morning 
appeared again to make a lengthy apology.” 

Miss Fanshaw laughed, and was exceed- 
ly polite both to Mr. Donaldson and Mr. 
Williams, who just then entered. Indeed. 
so constant had been the visits of these two 
gentlemen that Mrs. Davenport, good, sim- 
ple soul, began to imagine that Miss Julia, 
although she was not yet brought out, had 
achieved a conquest. “Kate,” she argued, 
“is very agreeable, ut they are perfect 
boys to her.” Sothey were; but boys do 
occasionally very foolish things; for Miss 
Fanshaw left the parlor one morning, after 
a long conference with Mr. Donaldson, 
looking vexed and indignant beyond mea 
sure. 





When Mr. Davenport came home that 
day, he met his cousin with a most pro- 
voking glance of intelligeuce, and accosted 
her with sundry very agreeable queries as 
to the purport of Mr. Donaldson’s visit; light 
flashed through his helpmate’s 
her ideas matrimonial respecting her 
daughter vanished. As for Miss Fanshaw, 
she had what the French call a grand sue 
cess, not onlyin the family of her relative, 
but in the little townin general—that is, 
for an old maid! But, alas! to the con- 
clusion which truth compels—wholly for- 
eign to my ain and intention, which was 


brain, and 


tohold up spinisteriiood as admirable, en- 
gaging, all worthy to be embraved; to re- 
present those whom even 


the tender-hearted. denominates -“solitary. 


, ing, at Mr. Davenport's, a gentleman en- 


| they looked remarkably large and bright 
| the whole evening. 








Jean Paul, box.” 


unknown, without friends,” as loveable and 
loving—pitiful is it that truth compels me 
to deviate. On one identical sorrowful even- 


tered. 

Cousin Kate started, grew pale, then ce- 
lestially rosy, her eyes being unusually 
prominent when she welcomed the stranger, 
and introduced him to the rest of the fami- 
ly; indeed it was afterward remarked that 


It was noticed, too, 
after this, that Cousin Kate had not so 
much time as formerly to employ making 
fearful-looking rabbits, with two fingers 
and a thumb, by way of adismay and en- 
tertainment for-the baby. She did not take 
as much interest in the manufacture of 
Frank’s kites, nor were comical old men in 
little Willie’s sketch-book as abundantly 
as formerly. Furthermore, an elegant 
French-worked dress and magnificent veil! 
were placed by some mysterious and re- 
markable agency in Cousin Kate’s room 
one evening, which Cousin Kate, in an 
unaccountable freak put on the next morn. 
ing—stranger still, went to church in it— 
ay, and was married! Thirty-five, too, and 
such aparagon of an old maid! Was it 
not a shame? 





ENGLISH AND GERMAN CANARIES. 


The great breeding places for canaries 
are Norwich, Yarmouth, Yorkshire, Leices- 
ter, and Manchester. These places supply 
the London market with canaries. Canar- 
ies are mostly bred by shoe-makers dur. 
ing the Summer, and sold to the London 
trade from October till March. They are 
sent up in “scores,” one score being twenty 
pairs. If you were tosend for a “score” of 
canaries, they would send you forty birds. 
The breeders prefer sending them in pairs. 
Three hens are charged as a“pair.” The 
wholsale price in the Autumn is £4 per 
score. The price rises in the Spring, and 
advances to as much as £7 per score. ‘The 
most valuable and delicate canaries are the 
Belgians. When undisturbed they sit “all 
of alump,” but when the cage is taken 
down they show their beauty by lengthen- 
ing themselves out like a telescope, and 
bringing themselves into form. Some will 
nearly pass through a large wedding ring, 
and birds of first class will fetch as much 
as £10 per pair. The next kind of canary 
most resembling the Belgians are the York- 
shire birds. These are also very long and 
graceful. They vary from seven shillings 
sixpence to thirty shillings per pair. Nor- 
wich, asa rule, produces the richest-color 
birds. The motto is: 

Norwich for color, 
Belgian for shape, 
And German for song. 

The best come from the Hartz Mountains. 
German birds are not much to look at, but 
command high prices on account of their 
beautiful song.—Land and Water. 





EN A CAR WITH A TIGER. 


A recent incident on the Ogdensburg 
road is thus described by the St. Albans 
(Vt.) Messenger of the 7th inst. “A cage of 
tigers which was on its way to a menagerie 
now exhibiting South of here was placed in 
one endof the car, a zebra was tied in the 
otherend. The watchman laid down on a 
box and went to sleep; when he awoke he 
discovered that one of the tigers had bent 
the iron bars of its cage, forced its way out 
and was crouching in the opposite corner. 
The regular keeper of the animals was in 
the sleeping car at the rear end of the train, 
and there was no chance to communicate 
with him or with any one outside. ‘The 
poor watchman frightened into a 
motionless silence, aud in that awful sus- 
pense he made the long and weary journey 
toSt. Albans. After the train came to a halt 
here, one of the trainmen,in passing the 
car, saw a large, cat-like nose thrust out of 
i opening, and uot knowing that any 
yne’s life’s was endangered in the car, but 
fearing lest the animal should escape, ran 
to the sleeping car and aroused the keeper, 
vho soon appeared, raw-hide in hand, and 
ashed the beast back ‘ato his dep, to the 
immeasurable relief of the poor fellow 
who had been curled up for hours on the 
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The Autumn of the World, 


The last wan petals leave the rose, 
The latest swallows plume for flight, 
The summer's gone where no one knows, 
With dead men’s love, and spent years 
light, 
And warm hearts buried out of sight. 
Red roses are the crown of youth; 

The warm light strikes on lover’s lips; 
Laugh, though, anc fondle, happy mouth, 
And yet, remember, sweet time slips— 

Death hurries on with full eclipse. 
Soshort sosad! O, let not Death 

Find only faded flowers and wine, © 
When, hungry for the joyous breath 

That dreams not of the year’s decline, 

He lays his cold whi.e mouth to thine! 
Cling to the flying hours; and yet 

Let one pure hope, one great desire, 
Like song on dying lips be set, 

That, ere we fall in scattered fire, 
Our hopes may lift the world’s heart higher. 
Here in the antumn month of Time, 

Before the great New Year can break, 
Some little way our feet should climb — 

Some little mark our words should make 

For liberty and m»nhood’s sake! 
Clear brain and sympathetic heart, 

A spirit on flame with love for Man, 
Hand swift to labor, slow to part— 

If any good since time began 

The soul can fashion, such souls can. 
Andso when we are dead and past, 

The undying world will some day reach 
Its glorious hour of dawn at last, 

And across Time's sunken beach 

May smile, one moment, each to each. 


A FRIGHTFUL SITUATION. 


Few of those who goout in a whales 
from home ever come back in the same 
craft. . 

The hardships they undergo inspire 
many with a hope of improving their sit- 
uations by deserting and shipping in some 
different kind of vessel. Very often, how- 
ever, itis like “jumping from the frying- 
pan into the fire.” 

We sailed in 18—aboard the Thomas, of 
New Bedford, an old vessel bound for the 
sperm and right whale grounds. 

The skipper was a stout, double-fisted 
fellow, a perfect tyrant, who would de- 
prive the men of their watch below on the 
slightest pretext, and could not bear 
to see any of his crew comfortable for a 
moment. 

There was no smoking of pipes on deck 
when old Captain Grim was ont of his 
eabin. No matter whether it was a man’s 
watch below or on deck, the captain 
would not permit him to enjoy his tobacco 
long. 

“Come aft here, you rascal, and get 
@ scraper and scrape that rust off the 
anchor.” 

And the poor fellow would be obliged 
te pocket his beloved “smoking-tube,” 
and exchange it for the article in ques- 
tion. 

Our allowance was the most miserable 
that can be imagined. A large “kid”—a 
sort of tubin which meat and potatoes are 
sent forward to the men—with little more 
than a bone in it, often greeted our hun- 
gry eyes when we stood waiting for our 
dinner. We were glad enough when the 
cook, who pitied us, would secretly send 
us some hash made of potatoes, which the 
captain had ordered him to throw to the hogs 
not because they were spoiled, but because 
he would sooner see them go to those ani- 
mals than to the “beef-eating machines,” 
ashe termed our humble selves. 

When, therefore, we went into our first 
port there was not a man among us who 
had not made up his mind to desert. 

Alas! the captain who, doubtless, di- 
vined our intentions gave us no chance to 
carry them out. He kept us aboard, not 
allowing us a minute's recreation ashore, 
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asis usually the custom when a whaler | 


goes into port. 

Months rolled on, and finally the 
Thomas went up into the Kamskatcha Sea 
for whales. 

There we lowered every morning, to go 
out and hunt for whales. There were 


We planned it all out with the thira mate, 
who, being treated no better than the fore- 
mast hands, was as anxious as we to leave 
the hated ship. 

So, one day when we lowered, Mr. Grey, 
the third officer who headed our boat, said 
to us the moment we were out of sight of 
the ship: 

“Now, boys, now is our time. Yonder,” 
pointing to to a vessel booming along in the 
distance, with the smoke rolling up from 
her try works, “is the Abraham Barker, 
homeward bound; d’ye hear, my lads, 
homeward bound !” 

At this we cheered so loudly that the 
third mate held his finger to his lips as a 
sign to us to be cautious. 

“Well, boys,” he continued, “we will 
keep along, in sight of that craft, until we 
get out of sight of the Thomas, and then 
we will pull aboard, making a signal first, 
which will be seen when the ship will be 
hove to for us. Howland being an old 
friend of mine, do you see, I have no doubt 
he will give us shelter. 

Accordingly we pulled leisurely along 
until we were out of sight of the Thomas, 
when we hoisted our signal—a blue piece 
of bunting, and waved it. 

Unfortunately, however, we were now 
unable to make ourselves seen, as there 
was a mist partially hiding the Abraham 
Barker from our sight. 

There being no use of trying to over 
take a vessel booming along under whole 
topsails before a stiff breeze, we were 
obliged to pull ashore, where we held a 
consultation. 

“Now, boys,” the third mate finally said, 
“which would you prefer; to run your 
chances by going aboard some other vessel 
the first we happen to see, or stick it out 
with old Grim.” 

Unanimously we shouted: 

“Some other vessel.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Grey, “the 
first thing todo isto build some kind of 
shelter and make a fire.” 

We went about the beach, picking up 
what drift wood we could find, and in a 
few minutes, we had a roaring fire. 

The third mate had secretly brought 
agun with him, and plenty of ammuni- 
tion. 

“Now,” said he, “let us go after game.” 

Two men were left by the boat, so 
that there were four of us on this expe- 


dition. 
I varried a lance, another man named 


Drake carried a harpoon, while the other, 
Tom Coffin, had a large demijohn, which 
he was to fill with fresh water, although 
he jokingly remarked that it was to catch 
the blood of such game as the third mate 
should bring down with his gun. 

Up and down hill we roamed, but could 
see no sign of game. 

Suddenly, glancing far ahead through 
the light mist hovering over the brow of a 
stupendous precipice, I exclaimed: 

“There's something, a bear or a fox.” 

We made straight for the precipice, 
which, however, was much farther off 
than we had supposed. 

“It will prove a wild goose chase, I’m 
afraid,” said the third mate, sitting down 
to rest. 

Just then afowlof some kind flew over 
our heads, and crack went Mr. Grey’s gun. 

The creature fell bleeding at our feet, 
and we were all much elated thereat. 

“We will go no further,” said Grey. “This 
will do for ‘he present. 

“But,” said I,“the fox. Let us now go 
after that. It will be so much more provis- 
ion, which we will have in case the weather 
should set in cold and stormy.” 

“I shall go after no fox to-day,” said the 
third mate. 

“Will you let me go?” I inquired. 

I was a mere boy at that time, and was 
anxious to distinguish myself by capturing 
that fox. 


“Yes, you may go if you wish. But don’t 


| stay long, or you will lose your share of 
| this duck.” 


many other whalers up there at that time, | 


and having heard that the captain of one 
{f them—a_ gentleman by the name of 
Ilow!ond—nsed his crew like brothers, we 

uded, if possible, to desert and make 
our way to that friendly vessel—the Abrar 


ham Barker by name. ‘ 





He surrendered his gun, and I walked 
off with the implement over my shoulder. 

Glancing round me now and then, I 
could see by the men’s looks that they 
thought I would come back ere I had 


gone far. 
Imoved on, however, the mist thicken- 





ing round me, as I proceeded. 

Finally I gained the foot of the preci- 
pice, the upper part of which I could not 
see forthe fog. I toiled up the cliff, how- 
ever, which I found steep, craggy, and diffi- 
cult of ascent. 

Finally I was so tired that I was obliged 
to sit down on a ledge to rest. 

While there I fancied I heard the bark 
ofadog. It waslouder and deeper than 
a dog usually barks and I finally conclud- 
ed that it must be a wolf. 

While I was still considering about the 
matter, the lean neck, glaring eyes, and 
pointed face of a middling-sized bear ap- 
peared, peering up at me fhrough the mist. 
Then I saw another, and still another, come 
up from behind, all glaring at me as if 
they were hungry and would like to make 
a meal of me. 

I took aim with the gun and fired, but 
the bullet struck a rock and bounded off 
without hitting one of the bears. 

Then it flashed for the first time across 
my mind that I had brought no ammuni- 
tion with which to reload. 

The bears were c!ambering toward me 
and with a feeling of dismay which I can- 
not describe I perceived that there were 
half a dozen of them. 

Growling and snapping, they came on. 
I hurried away as fast as I could, bound- 
ing from crag to crag, until at last 
I found myself on the the summit of the 
precipice. 

The bears were now not more than ten 
yards behind me, and I glanced round me 
anxiously, looking for some way of escape. 
There was none, however, if l except a tall 
cedar tree, growing so near the edge of the 
cliff that I wondered how its roots could 
find a hold. 

I hurried to the tree and ascended it, 
which I was enabled to do speedily, as one 
of the branches was not more than six feet 
from the ground. 

I climbed about half-way up, with the 
gun slung to my back,and sat looking at 
my enemies that had now arrived at the 
foot of the tree. They glared up at me, 
uttering ferocious growls, and showing 
their fangs and their red tongues; then one 
of them commenced rather awkwardly to 
climb thecedar. I did not, however, give 
it time to gain the third branch, but quickly 
descending, dealt it a blow over the head 
which, I fancied, would make it let go its 
hold. Not so; it still clung to the tree, as- 
cending now a foot higher. 

Nerved to desperation, I rammed the 
muzzle of the gun down its opened jaw, 
which had the effect I desired; for with an 
angry snarl, the bear now tumbled to the 


ground. 
Whether the others “took example” from 


their companion or not I cannot say; cer- 
tain itis thatno more attempts were made 
to reach me by climbing. 

To my horror, however, after a few 
moments, the creatures, with fiendish in- 
telligence, commenced pawing away the 
ground about the roots of the cedar. I 
could feel fthe tree shake as if it was al- 
ceady loosened by this, and I sat tremb- 
ling, momentarily expecting to feel it go 
iver. 

4 How the dirt flew beneath the paws of 
those beasts. 

There were so many of them that they 
made short work of the task. 

Ina few minutes the ground was away 
from the principal roots, which were thus 


exposed. Meanwhile the tree weakened, 
had cracked and bent partly over, afford- 
ing me a view through the thin mist of 
jagged rocks far, far below me. 

“Heaven help me !” was my mental ejac- 
ulation. “I am lost !” 

As I glanced so far beneath me from 
the inclining tree, I could already see, in 
imagination, my mangled, bleeding re- 
mains lying upon those rocks. It was a 
tremendous height to fall from, almost 
two hundred feet, and my brain grew 
dizzy as I looked. Hoping I might make 
myself heard by my shipmates, who, per- 
haps, had come this way, I shouted with 
all my might, “Help? Help !” 

There was no response. 

Meanwhile there were the bears now 
gnawing at the roots of the cedar. 





No hope for me. now; in @ Iew minutes 
the tree must give way. 

Icompressed my lips tightly, resolving 
to jump, and run the risk of being over- 
taken ina run by the bears, rather than 
remain to meet certain {destruction by a 
fall from that precipice. 

Accordingly I prepared myself to leap 
down, when, ere I could make the spring, 
the tree reeled and went over. 

Instinctively I clung to it, and it was 
well that I did so, for the tree did not de- 
scend the precipice, but still hung by a 
single root, which the bears had not yet 
been able to gnaw apart. 

And so there I was, hanging to that 
falien tree, suspended from the edge of the 
precipice, so that it must soon part from its 
single root. 

A frightful situation, truly. 

The blood seemed turned to ice in my 
veins; my brain was so dizzy that I could 
searcely retain my ho!d of the tree. 

Above me the bears, with angry 
growls, continued gnawing at the stubborn 
root. 

After the tree should fall \...1 me I knew 
they would go down to the foot of the 
precipice for my remains. 

The thought was sickening, and added 
to my sufferings. Soon Lactually wished 
they would hurry and gnaw that root 
asunder. The suspense of hanging in this 
way, momentarily expecting death, was, if 
anything, worse than the climax. 

I could feel my hair protruding from 
my head, there was a tingling sensation in 
every pore of my body, and my heart 
already seemed fairly silenced in my 
bosom. 

Suddenly I heard a shout; heard the 
voices of my shipmates mingling with the 
growls of the bears. Soon friendly hands 
helped me up, and there was the third 
mate with the rest of the men, who alarmed 
by my protracted absence, had come to 
search for me, and had driven away the 
bears after killing two. 

Thanking Heaven for my escape I went 
back to the beach with them to be picked 
up that same night by a French whaler 
which took us to Havre. 





FORMER TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 

While men believed ‘iat madness meant 
possession by ademon, it is not difficult, 
perhaps, to account for the superstitious 
and brutal treatment shown to those pos- 
sessed ; but the reader will be amazed by 
the details of the scientific devices, happil» 
of a past age, planned for the cure of the 
unsound. Oneof these was to entice the 
sufferer to walk across a floor, which sud 
denly giving way, dropped him into a bath. 
where he was half drowned. Another 
mode of torture was to let the patients 
down a well, in which the water, made 
gradually to rise, frightened them with the 
prospect of an awful death; Within the 
memory of men still living, the patients 
of Bethlehem Hospital, (Bedlam,) chained 
to the wall like wild beasts, were shown to 
the public on certain days of the week at 
the charge of twopence a visitor; and here 
were to be found in their cells, crouching on 
straw, women with nothing but a blanket 
forclothing. George III. in 1788 was sub- 
jected to a uselessly severe treatment, be- 
ing constantly tortured with the straight- 
waistcoat, and denied the society of his 
wife and children. He recovered a few 
weeks after the substitution of kindness 
for severity. A Parliamentary committee, 
which elicited the horrors of mad-houses 
in 1815, struck the ‘rst blow against the 
system of mechanical restraint of the insane 
but it was not before the early years of the 
present reign that the old order of things 
finally yielded to the benevolent treatment 
set on foot by Drs. ‘iardner Hill and Con- 
olly.—Chamber’s Journal. 








Crawford County, Pa.hasin operation 
58 factories, producing 6,310,000 pounds of 
cheese; Erie County 22 factories, produ- 
ci 2,610,000 pounds of cheese; Mercer 
ont Venango Counties 11 factories, pro- 
ducing 647,700 pounds of cheese; the a:- 
gregate in the four Northwest counties of 
Pennsyl vania is 101 factories, producing 
9,557,700 pounds of cheese. 
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Out of Reach. 
We two wandered by the bay. 
My sweetheart and I, 
Quietly the water lay, 
Quiet was the sky. 
And my darling stood and gazed, 
Wath her fair face upward raised; 
“Would the stars might be 
Nearer earth!” said she— 
“Tell me, tell me, O my love, 
Why are stars so far above ?” 


On the shore we found a boat; 
“Come, sweetheart,” said I, 
“O’er the water let us float, 
There the stars are nigh.” 
Bo she leaned her o’e.: the side 


e Gazing down into the tide; 


“Would the stars might be 
Nearer earth!” said she— 
“Tell me, true love, if you know, 
Why are stars so far below ?” 
—Tempie Bar. 


SLYMPKINS’ REVENGE. 


“Sam! Sam! Sam! Where the duce is 
that fellow ?” 

I had rung the bell until I was tired and 
out of patience, and then called for him 
until I was out of breath, and still he did 
not come. 

If you want to know who Iam, allow me 
to inform you that my name is George H. 
Boomerang, better known in Farzedona, 
where I reside, as Captain Boomerang, late 
of thearmy. I amaman of considerable 
wealth; own the finest house in town, and 
keep, or did keep, a man by the name of 
Sam, whose duty it wasto brush my 
clothes, hat and boots, and adjust my 





I refer to a wooden leg. The original 
leg ran against a cannon-ball during our 
late unpleasantness, and I have never seen 
it since. 

Well, it was Sam’s duty to take that 
woooden leg off at night, and to be at 
hand again inthe morning to put it on be- 
fore I got out of bed; and now you know 
why I was yelling “Sam! Sam! Sam !” 
And when [inform you that this was the 
morning of my wedding-day, perhaps you 
can imagine how anxious I was to get on to 
my legs as soon as possible. 

Yes, I was the lucky fellow that had 
walked into the affections—on a wooden leg, 
too—of the handsomest girl in Farzedona, 
and was that day tolead her to the altar. 
But I must get my leg on first, and as Sam 
wouldn’t or couldn’t come, I rolled out of 
bed, and went hopping around on one foot 
to find it. 

Well, Samuel didn’t come, but my house- 
keeper, Mrs. Brown did. 

“Mrs. Brown,” I cried, “where is Sam ?” 

She answered me through the keyhole of 
the door. 

“He left the house last night about 
eleven o’clock—took his trunk with him, 
and said he was going to leave town by 
the midnight train.” 

“Gone | Why didn’t you tell me ?” 

“He said you knew all about it.” 

“Why, confound it, woman, I didn’t 
know anything abo: it! Furthermore. 
ma’am, the scamp has carried off my ley. 
and left one in place of it, whichis certaiul) 
a foot and a half too short.” 

“Oh, what will you do?” 

~That’s just what I should like to 
know, ma’am,” said I staring fixedly « 
that leg. 

“And it’s your wed "ng day,” said she. 

“Which is just what makes this little 
difficulty of mine intensely 
said I. 

“Oh, isn’t there some way for you to 
surmount the difficulty ?” 

“I can 


interesting,” 


surmount a pair of crutches,” 
said 1; “but, hang it, ma’am, I don’t want 
to be married on crutches !” 

“It’s awful to think of!" cried Mrs. 
Brown. And then I heard her leave the 
door and go slowly down stairs. 

“To be married at two o’clock, in church, 
and only a leg anda alf to stand on!” I 
groaned. “Oh, Samuel! Sam! I don’t see 
how you could have ! .d the heart to do it.” 

“I couldn’t understand it at first. I had 
always used Sam well, paid him good 
wages, and he had seemed perfectly con- 
tented with his situation, and served me 
faithfully until now. 

Suddenly an idea struck me, and the 





~mole cause Of Sam’s perlidy was reveuieu 
to me. 

“By heavens, it is Slympkins!” I yelled. 
“Slympki:- is the cause of all my woe. 
He bribed Sam to steal my leg, on this, my 
wedding-day, and leave this insufficient 
prop in place of it.” 

Now it is very natural to suppose that 
the reader would like to know who Slymp- 
kins is, and if he he will only be patient I 
will endeavor to enlighten him. 

Jim Slympkins is, or was my rival. Heis 
about my own age (thirty-two), and is the 
only son of his father, who, by the way, is 
the most wealthy gentleraan in Far.edona 
Consequently, Jim doesn’t do anything but 
smoke cigars, drive about town behind his 
splendid grays, and devote himself to the 
ladies generally. 

Farzedona is noted for its pretty women. 
Statistics show that there are more pretty 
women to every square yard of ground 
in Farzedona, than in any other 
town in the world. 

Well, when I returned from the war, 
and established myself in the halls of my 
tathers I somehow, in a very short time 
found myself violently attached to seven- 
teen of the most beautiful young ladies of 
Varzedona; and, singular as it may seem, 
they were the very young ladies whom 
Slympkins was courting. To be sure 
Slympkins had, or was expecting to ‘have, 
much more wealth than I couid boast of: 
but he hadn't my face, you know, or any- 
thing like it. Furthermore, the ladies al- 
ways have been, and probably always will 
be, fond of the military, and Slympkins 
was nota military man, But what raised 
dhe very duce with Slympkins was my 
wooden leg. When that wooden leg walked 

. Slympkins had to walk out. = Not that 
the dear creatures loved Slympkins less; 
but, “ah me, Captain Boomerang, with his 
wooden leg, was so chawming, you 
know.” 

Yes,I was charming. Anybody with 
half an eye could see that. Slympkins 
saw it distinctly, and it was very painful 
to him. 

It was a good thing for Slympkins, my 
return to Farzedona. “You see he had con- 
tracted such a habit of roving from flower 
to flower, that at last it had become almost 
an impossibility for him to settle upon any 
one particular rose. But I took the wind 
out of his sails, and before I had been in 
the towa a month,he was glad to concen- 
trate all his affections upon one lovely 
flower. 

Unfortunately for Slympkins, this flower 
happened to be the choicest one in my col- 
lection of seventeen, and so you see, when 
he concentrated his affections, I did the 
same, and before he had an opportunity 
to offer his heart, I laid mine at her feet, 
and she accepted it, and gave me hers in 
return. 

I was sorry for Slympkins, but what 
couldI do? If he had chosen Miss Smith, 
Miss Brown, Miss Jones, or, in fact, any 
one but Miss Amelia Seymour, all would 
have been well. But it was really absurd 
for Slympkins to suppose that I would al- 
low him or any other man 
Amelia—at least, 


leg. 


city or 


to marry 
while I had a wooden 


Yes, I had won her, and poor Slympkins 
was fairly wild with rage. He had sworn 
to be revenged, but I laughed at his threats. 
You see, I didn’t know then how he was 
going to be revenged. 

I saw it now very distinctly, on this the 
morning of my wedding-day; and I rocked 
myself to and fro in my chair and groaned, 
and bedewed that short wooden leg with 
my tears; and I said to myself, in my 
rage towards Slympkins, that I would en- 
force the old Mosaic law, and take an 
eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth, and a 
leg for a leg. 

But this would never do for me, to be 
groaning when there was work to be done. 
1 must prepare for the wedding; for 
I was bound to be married that day, 
if I had to hop all the way to church. 

I was seated at the breakfast-table sip- 
ping my coffee half an honr afterwards, 


when Mrs. Brown came rushing in, 
crying, “Oh, Captain, I know all about 
it!” 

“What—the leg t” 


“Yes, I think so. My daughter Eliza 
says she saw Mr. Slympkius give Sam some 
money last night.” 

“Yes, I knew it was Slympkins.” 

“More than that, Sam was married last 
night to Miss Seymour’s maid, and they 
went off together on the twelve o’clock 
train.” 

“But, my dear woman,” said I, “I don’t 
care anything about who he has married, 
or where he has gone. The question is, has 
he carried my leg with him !” 

“Why, I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Well, thatis just \zhat I want to know, 
ma’an. Thisisn’t atime for trifling. You 
must remember that I am to be mar- 
ried to day; and, by Jove, I want my 
leg !” 

“Why 
for it?” 

“Yes, and be laughed at. No, I don’t 
intend to let him know anything about the 
trouble he has caused me. _ Besides I don’t 
believe he has got it.” 

“But what are you going to dof” 

“Why, just assoon asI finish my break- 
fast I shall goto Mr. Seymour’s and tell 
him of the perfidy of my servant (and I 
shall take that leg to prove my statement), 
and unless he objects very strongly, I shall 
persist in being married upon crutches, 
rather than to have the wedding postponed. 
That would please Slympkins too much. 
It's what he expects; but I'll disappoint 
him, by Jove !” 

Then I finished my coffee; and going to 
my chamber I took the ownerless leg, and 
wrapping it upin paper Lcame down, and 
ordering my carriage, rode out to Mr. Sey- 
mour’s residence. 

The old gentleman met me at the door. 
He took no notice of my crutches. With 
averted face he bade me good morning, 
and led me into the parlor. 

“I'm sorry, Captain Boomerang, very 
sorry, but the wedding will have to be 
postponed.” 

“What! not on my account, I hope?” 
for, you see, I thought he had already 
heard of my loss. 

“Amelia is ” 

“What, my dear Amelia! Oh, has any- 
thing happened to her? Is she ill ?” 

“It’s nothing serious, my dear Captain.” 

“Butis she ill? Oh, where is she? Let 
me go toher! Do let me see her !” 

“She’s in her boudoir. Go; 
you can comfort her.” 

I did go. I burst into the room, and 
found her lying on the sofa, in tears. 

I rushed forward to clasp her in my 
arms, but recoiled in surprise and amaze- 
ment, when I saw upon a chairin front of 
the lounge upon which she was 
my—— 

“Great heavens, Amelia, where did you 
get my leg?” for, you see, I recognized the 
limb instantly. 

“The le—— Oh, Gee-ge Henry, I—I can 
never be your wife!” she sobbed, fix- 
ing her liquid orbs upon the limb before 
her. 

“But where did you get my leg?” I 
reiterated, at thesaine time unfolding the 
paper from the short one that I had 
brought with me. 

“Where did you get mine ?” she screamed, 
hopping up from the lounge, and clutch- 
ing the limb that I still held in my hand. 

“Yours ?” I gasped. 

“Mine !” 

“Oh, this is too much !” I sighed, sinking 
into a chair. 


don’t you ask Mr. Slympkins 





perhaps 


laying, 


Amelia sat down, too, »nd for about two 
minutes we gazed into one 
faces without speaking a word. 


another's 
At last I 
spoke. 

“Oh, Amelia, Slympkins has played a 
eruel joke upon us! He bribed your 





maid and my man to change these 
limbs.” 

“Yes; and now i 

“But luckily we have found it out in 


season, and now the wedding can go on as 
if nothing had happened.” 

“What ! would you marry me now ?” 

“Now!” I cried, clasping her to my 
oreast, “I’d marry you now if you hadn’t 
& leg to stand upon.” 

Then I kissed the dear creature, while 





she laid her beautiful head upon my 
breast and cried for jox 





In conclusion, I am happy to inform the 
reader that the wed ing took place at pre- 
cisely two o'clock that day. Slympkins 
was not there, and I haven’t seen him 
since; but when I do see him—well, I'll 
write you about it. 





WHY THEY DIDN'T STRIKE WATER. 


They have been boring an Artesian well 
out at the iron foundry, and for some time 
the work seemed t» go along very nicely. 
The boring was done witha two-inci auger 
fixed in the end of an iron rod, which was 
twisted around by.a wheel worked by two 
men. One day, after they had gone down 
a good many feet, they tried to pull the 
rod out, but it would not come. They 
were afraid to use much force lest the 
auger should come off and stay in the hole, 
and so as the boring went along well 
enough they concluded to keep on turning, 
and to trust to the force of the water, when 
they struck it, to drive the loose dirt up 
from the hole, When they had gone down 
about three hundred and fifty feet, they 
began to think it queer that there were no 
signs of water; but they bored a hundred 
feet further, and one day, just as they were 
beginning on another hundred, there was 
an excitement in at Murphy’s. 


Murphy lives next door to the foundry, 
and on the day in question, his boy came 
running into the house and told him to 
come into the garden quick for there was 
some kind of an extraordinary animal with 
a sharp nose burrowing up out of the 
ground. Murphy concluded that it must 
be either a potato bug or a grasshopper 
that had been hatched in the spring, and 
he took out a bottle of bug-poison to drop 
on it when it came up. When Murphy 
reached the spot there certainly was some 
kind of a creature slowly . pushing its way 
up through the sod. It’s nose seemed to 
resemble a sharp point like steel. Murphy 
dropped some poison on it, but it didn’t 
appear to mind the stuff, but kept slowly 
creeping up from the ground. Then Mur- 
phy felt it, and was astonished to find that 
it felt exactly like the end of a fork prong. 
He sent the boy in to call Perkins and the 
rest of the neighbors. Pretty soon a large 
crowd collected, and by this time the ani- 
mal had emerged to the extent of a couple 
of inches. 

Everybody was amazed to see that it 
looked exactly like the end of « large 
auger, and two or three timid men were so 
seared at the idea of sucha thing actually 
growing out of theeartli that they suddenly 
gotover the fenceand left. Perkins couldn’t 
account for it, but he suggested that may- 
be somebody might have planted a gimlet 
there, and it had taken root and blossomed 


out into an auger, but he admitted 
that he never heard of such a thing 
before. 


Murphy said if that kind of thing would 
work, he probably might go into the busi- 
ness regularly, and raise axes by planting 
hatchets, and guns by sowing pistols. 
The excitement increased so that the men 
who were boring the Artesian well knocked 
off and came over to see the phenomenon. 
It was noticed thatas soon as they stopped 
work the auger ceased to grow, and when 
they arrived they looked atit for a minute, 
and one of them said: 

“Bill, do you recognize that auger ?” 

“I think I do,” said Bill. 

“Well, Bill, you go and unhitch that 
wheel from the other end of the rod.” 

Bill did so; and then the other man asked 


the crowd to take hold of the auger and 
pull. They did, and out came four hun- 
dred and fifty feet of iron roé. That 


auger had slid off to the side, turned up- 
ward, and come to the surface in Murphy’s 
Then the well was 
ubandoned, and Brown the foundry man, 
bought a steam pump and began to get 
water from the river.— Mux Adeler. 


garden. Artesian 





As ordinary lighthouse wnere ou 18 used 
gives an illuminating powsr equal to about 
200 candles. Au electric light in England 
flashes over the North sea its condensed 
beams, each of which is more than an equiy- 
alent to the combined light of 800,000 
candles. ‘ 
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GREAT MEN GOOD SLEEPERS. 


Napoleon, at St. Helena, censured what 
he called historical silliness (niaiseries) on 
the part of historians who judged ill of 
men andevents. “It was wrong for ex- 
ample, to expatiate on the calmness of 
Alexander, Cxsar, and others, for having 
slept on the eve of a battle. There are 
pone of our soldiers, of our Generals, who 
have not repeated this marvel twenty times 
and nearly all the heroism lay in the fore- 
going fatigue.” M. De Segur describes 
him passing the night before Wagram, 
within reach of the enemy, 9n the alert, 
the horses bridled. 

“The Emperor was in the middle of his 
guard. ***A spread mantle served him 
for tent. He slept under it scarcely three or 
four hours, but as profoundly as usual. It 
was necessary to wake him in the morning. 
This will excite no astonishment if we re- 
flect that at these critical moments history 
shows us hardly any great men without sleep 
or appetite; not that robust health is indi- 
spensable to these great actions, but rather 
because they require elevated and firm 
characters which maintain their calm.” 

Conde was an excellent sleeper; so was 
the Duke of Wellington; so was Pitt, till 
his health became fatally shattered; and 
the power or habit is quite as essential in 
civil as in military affairs, for without it 
both mind and body must prove unequal 
toa strain. One striking exception was 
Nelson, who, when everything was ready 
for the attack on Copenhagen, and he was 
only waiting for a wind, was with difficulty 
persuaded to attempt an hour or two of 
rest. He allowed his cot to be placed on 
the deck and lay down on it, but never 
closed his eyes a moment, and at brief 
intervals during some hours, kept anxious- 
ly inquiring about the wind. Napoleon 
or Wellington would have ordered himself 
to be called when the wind was favorable, 
and gone quietly to sleep. Yet Nelson was 
a hero in the brightest acceptation of the 
word: 

“The fiery spirit working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay.” 

At Wagram there was a time when the 
French left was routed, and the artillery at 
Boudet taken. Intelligence of this disaster 
and of the threatening advance of the 
Austrian right to operate on the French 
rear being brought by one of Massena’s 
aides de camp, the Emperor remained 
silent, impassive, as if he had heard no- 
thing, with looks fixed on the opposite side 
on Neusiedl and Davoust. It was not till 
he saw the fire of Davoust, and his vic- 
torious right wing pass the high tower of 
this village, that he turned to the aide de 
camp: “Boudet’s artillery taken. Well, it 
was there tobe taken. Go and tell Massena 
that the battle is won.” It was then far 
from won; a desperate effort was require! 
to redeem it, and he was obliged to order 
up his reserve, to which he never resorted 
except in the last emergency. 

“Having given this order, confident of 
its execution by Lauriston, Davoust, and 
d’Aboville, and sure of its effect, tranquil- 
lized, moreover by the progress of Davoust 
and ourright wing, Napoleon alighted, and 
that which will astonish, but is certain, is 
that, calling Rustan, (the ,Mamelouk,) he 
caused his bearskin to be spread out, 
stretched himself upon it, and fell into a 
deep sleep! This sleep had already lasted 
twenty minutes, and was beginning to 
create disquiet, when he awoke, without sur- 
prise, without eagerness to know what had 
come to pass during this absence of his 
consciousness. We could even see by the 
direction of his first look; and by the orders 
which he redoubled, that he resumed or 
rather followed, his train of thought as if 
it had undergone no interruption.”—Quar- 
terly Review. 





During one week recently the London 
health authorities seized and destroyed two 
tons and twelve hundred weight of meat as 
unfitfor human food that had been expos- 
ed for sale in the markets. 


The great water wheel at Saxey, Isle of 
Man, said to be the largest in the world, is 
seventy-two feet six inches in diameter, six 
festin breadth, and weights ten tons. 





THE CRIME OF “BUREING.” | 


Qn the 29th of November, 1827, an old | 
man by the name of Donald died in West 
Port, one of the purlieus of Edinburgh. 
He lodged with a man named William Hare, 
and died owing him four pounds. His 
creditor saw but one way of reimbursing 
himself, and that was by disposing of the old 
man’s body tothe doctors. Hare found a 
ready accomplice in William Burke, 
another man, and also one of his lodgers. 
The body was removed from the coffin, and 
a bag of tanner’s bark substituted for it. 
The lid was screwed down and the little fu- 
neral went off as usual. The same evening, 
Hare and Burke stealthily repaired to the 
university, and, meeting a student in the 
yard, asked for the rooms of Dr. Monroe, 
the Professor of Anatomy. The student 
happened to be a pupil of Knox’s, and 
upon discovering their errand, he advised 
them to try Knox’s place in Surgeons’ 
Square. There they sold the body for 
£7 10s., a large sum for them, and very 
easily obtained. They had not courage to 
go into the regular business of body 
stealing, and so Hare, the vilest of the two, 
suggested a fresh stroke of business, which 
was to inveigle the oldand infirm into his 
quarters and “do for them.” 

Hare started in search of a victim; and 
prowling through the siums, met an old 
woman half drunk, and asked her to his 
house. He gave her whiskey until she be- 
came comatose, and then with Burke’s as- 
sistance strangled her. The body brought 
£10. 

The appetite of the vampires was now 
sharply whetted, and they entered syste- 
matically upon the work of murder. Va- 
grants, street-walkers, and imbeciles, were 
allured on various pretexts to the house of 
Hare, made drunk, and suffocated. Em- 
boldened by their success, they began to 
pursue their thuggish practices even in 
daylight. A woman named Docherty was 
stifled and her body, left half exposed un- 
der some straw, was seen by two lodgers, 
who notified the police. Thirteen victims 
had been secured in eleven months, and all 
taken to the same place and sold. The 
prisoners were tried December 24, 1828, 
when Hare the blackest of the villains, was 
let off by turning “State’s evidence,” and 
Burke was convicted, hanged, and dis- 
sected. 

The effect produced upon the public by 
this horrible disclosure is indescribable. A 
new and unheard-of crime, that of “Burking,” 
was added to the list of atrocities of which 
human fiends are capable. Astonishment 
and terror spread through the community. 
Households gathered their members with- 
in doors before dusk; workmen walked 
home from their day’s toil in groups, as if 
in fear of being waylaid. The facts were 
appalling enough, but a thousand exag- 
gerations and inventions filled the air, and 
intensified the universal excitement.—Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 





SOLAR INCENDIARISM, 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette writes: “Two incidents have just oc- 
curred which more than suggest that some 
‘mysterious’ fires may have had their origin 
in the action of thesunon glass. A few days 
ago the master of the steam tug “Volun- 
teer,” in Plymouth Sound, found that a 
large hole had been burned in the centre of 
the covering of his berth, and that the fire 
had penetrated to the bed itself, which was 
smoking. It was then discovered that this 
resulted from concentration of the sun’s 
rays by the glass dead-lights in the side of 
the vessel. The grounds of a newmansion at 
Paignton are entered through gates richly 
gilt and ornamented. To protect them 
temporarily they were covered with canvas. 
On Sunday afternoon this covering was 
found to be on fire, and was burned, one 
of the lampsabove being broken by the 
heat. ll ordinary theories of the causes 
of fire failed to account for this one, and it 
was discovered thatthe globular lamps of 
the gates concentrated the solar rays and 
directed them on the spot where the canvas 
had been, and thus doubtless occasioned 
the fire.” 








WHAT SAVAGES THINK OF TWINS. 





In Africa, according 
Brown, (“Races of Mankind,”) the birth of 
twins is commonly regarded as an evil 
omen. No one except the twins themselves 
and their nearest relatives, is allowed to 
enter the hut in which they first saw the 
light. The children are not to play with 
other children, and even the utensils of the 
hut are not permitted to be used by any 
one else. The mother is not allowed to 
talk to any one not belonging to her own 
family. If the children both live to the 
end of the sixth year, it is supposed that 
Nature has accommodated herself to their 
existence, and they are thenceforth ad- 
mitted to association with their fellows. 
Nor is this abomination of twin births re- 
stricted to Africa. In the island of Bali, 
near Java, a woman who is so unfortunate 
as to bear twins is obliged, along with her 
husband, to live for a month at the sea- 
shore or among the tombs, until she is 
purified. The Khasias of Hindostan con- 
sider that to have twins assimilates the 
mother to the lower animals, and one of 
them is frequently put to death. An ex- 
actly similar belief prevails among some 
of the native tribes of Vancouver Island. 
Among the Ainos, one of the twins is al- 
ways killed, and in Arebo, in Guinea, 
both the twins and the mother are put to 
death. 





FOOLING WITH A WHIRLWIND. 


A farmer, who lives about five miles 
west of Fairbault, Minn., named Samuel 
Johnson, was going along the road lately, 
when suddenly a little whirlwind, which 
described a circle apparently not more 
than three feet in diameter, appeared in 
the roadinfrontof him. It took up the 
dust pretty lively and buzzed like a swarm 
of bees, bunt Mr. Johnson kept on his way 
directly toward it, thinking it had no great 
amount of power. In fact he did not think 
it worth his while to step one side and let 
it whirl past, but kept straight on and met 
it square in the road. When they came 
together the whirlwind seemed to drop 
everything else and took hold of Mr. John- 
son, and in less time than it takes to tvll it, 
Mr. Johnson had lost his bat and his shirt, 
and was pitched about twenty feet into the 
gutter, feeling as though he had been 
shocked by a battery. Mr. Johnson will 
never fool with a whirlwind again. 


DISRAELI ON BYRON. 


Mr. Disraeli, in his speech at the meeting 
of the Byron Memorial Committee, said of 
the poet: “If he fell, which he undoubtedly 
did, into many erroneous conclusions upon 
Divine subjects, it may be urged for him 
that he was very young. I remember 
once Lord Lyndhurst discussing the char- 
acter and career of Mr, Canning, and then 
asking some one who was present what 
was the precise age at which Mr. Canning 
died. He was told that he died at the age 
of fifty-six. ‘What!’ said Lord Lyndhurst, 
then advanced in. life, but yet in the full- 
ness of his complete capacity, ‘only fifty-six! 
why he was a mere boy.’ But we must 
remember that when Byron died he was 
twenty years younger than Mr. Canning, 
and in any speculatious upon his character 
and career, this element in that wonderful 
character and marvellous career should 
never be omitted.” 





In fifty-nine years the American Bible 
Society has issued 31,893,332 copies of the 


Bible. 








— 

The present population 

. 1,321,011, scattered over 37,680 square 

wiles, or thirty-five persons to a square 
mile, 

—— 


It is shown by averages that men reach 
heir heaviest weight at forty years of age. 








Jrant and “Jeff Davis were in St Louis 
the other day at the same time. — 
paper complains rather because they — 
shake fists. If these two rejected third- 
termers had shined up each others’ boots, 
what would have been the difference to the 
nation? 


to Dr. Robert | 


} 





= | 
of Kentucky 





THE TRADE OF HOLLAND, 


The trade of Holland is chiefly confined 
to agricultural products and fish. The wide 


| pastures ofthe island of Texel feed 2,000 


horned cattle, 1,000 horses, and — 30,000 
sheep, which are celebrated throughout 
Europe. Every year 12,000 of the last are 
exported, and the quarterly fair is very 
picturesque, when these flocks of sheep and 
lambs are shipped off to the continent. 
Through the basins of Harlingen, the port 
of Friesland, pass oxen and sheep, pigs and 
fowls, with mountains of cheese, fruits and 
eggs for this country; here resort the pro- 
vision dealers of London, to carry away 
butter barrels, which are piled up on. the 
docks, like cannon-balls in an arsenal. 

The canalg.are filled with the heavy-look- 
ing tjalks, or market-boats, which bring the 
good things of the country down to the 
port. Flax isa very important article of | 
cultivation in Friesland; the market of Dok- 
kum is one of the largest in Europe. The 
chief houses of England, Germany, and 
France have agents in this little town. The 
soil is incredibly rich; the peasants are 
well off; and there are few farmers who do 
not own some property in addition to the 
land they rent. Itis rarely indeed that a 
tenant is turned out of his farm; families 
hold them for centuries, yet the lease is 
only for five or seven years, and stipulates 
how many head of cattle are to be fed on 
the meadows, and how much manure is to 
be laid on each acre; thus the soil is kept 
up to a wonderful state of fertility —Cham- 
ber’s Jowrnal. 





MOTHER GOOSE, 


The story of this Iliad of the Nursery is 
told by William L. Stone in the old Povi- 
dence Journal. The mother-in-law of 
Thomas Fleet, the editor, in 1731, of the 
Boston Weekly Rehearsal, was the original 
Mother Goose—the Mother Goose of the 
world-famous melodies. Mother Goose 
belonged to a wealthy family in Boston. 
where her eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
Goose, was married by Cotton Mather, in 
1715, to Fleet, and in due time gave birth to 
ason. Like most mothers-in-law in our 
own day, the importance of Mrs. Goose in- 
creased with the appearance of her grand- 
child, and poor Mr. Fleet, half distracted 
with her endless nursery ditties, finding 
all other means fail, tried what ridicule 
could effect, and actually printed a book, 
with the title, “Songs for the Nursery, or 
Mother Goose's melodies for Children, print- 
ed by T. Fleet, at his printing-house, Pud- 
ding lane, Boston. Price ten coppers.” 
Mother Goose was the mother of nineteen 
children, and hence we may easily trace 
the origin of that famous classic, “There 
was an old woman who lived in a shoe; 
she had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do.”—A. P. Russell, Library 
Notes. 





A Frenchman has discovered a way of 
making black paint from smoke. He pro- 
jects a shower of water into the chimney, 
by which the soluble gases are taken up, 
and the impurities precipitated into a res- 
ervoir, which empties into a cistern where 
the mass is collected. 


It has been proposed to establish a pig- 
eon post between Enrope and the United 
States, and an ocean homing bird of great 
docility has been discovered in Iceland 
which is said to be admirably calculated 
for the purpose, being able to fly at 
the marvellous rate of 150 miles per 
hour. 


A Professor of Cornell University has 
made application for the body of the noted 
trotter, American ‘iirl, in order that 
the skeleton may be placedin the museum 
of that institution and preserved as a 
specimen of the bony structure of a typi- 
eal American trotting horse. 


The cranberry crop this year is esti- 
mated at 210,000 bushels, against a aver- 
age of about 275,000. Cape Codand New 
England produce 77,000 ‘ushels, New 
Jersey 90,000 New York 6,000 and the 
Northwestern States 40,000. The fruit is 
said to be of nice quality. 
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The Missouri-Pacific Railroad. 


WEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS — REPORT OF THE | however, which ind cate ten or fifteen per cent. | 


CONF: RENCE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad Company was this week beld at 
‘No. 3 Broad street, to receive the report of the 
committee appointed to confer with the presi- 
dent aud directors of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad. 

‘The committee, consisting of Messrs. A. B. 
Baylis, C. F. Timson, W. T. Hatch, J. B. 
Colgate and Jacob Cromwell, made a report in 
substance as follows: 

During the three years and three months in 
which the road bas been lea ed to the Atlantic 
and Vactific Company, the net earnings have 
been $4, 99,2 5.75, and the disbursements for 
interest on funded dent, rentals aud dividends 
(not including the quarterly dividend last de 
clared), have been $4.5 «,¥87.85 showing « 
deficit of $474,7 2.13 cn the obligations con— 
tewplated by its lease, besides some $200,' 0 ) 
taxes due and not provided tor. During this 
period there bas been expended for vouchers, 
bill payable, taxes due and unpaid up to June 
29th, |872(the time of the making of the lease), 
eonstruction of the Carondelet Branch, and 
other leased lines together with permanent 
improvement of main line with steel rails, iron 
bridges, and new machine shops, including 
interest on floating indebtedness, the sum of 
$3.83 ,506.92 ; for which the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company have received frou 
transportation accounts and Misscellaneous 
sources (prior to June 29th, 1872), $741 9 8.40, 
and from the sale of $60 ,\U: Carondelet Branch 
Bonds, $1,£0,000 Income Bonds, and $646,000 
Third Mortgage Bonds, the sum of $:,78,- 
87 .23, making a total of $2 530,279.63, which 

leaves a balance still due Atlantic and Pacifi 
Railroad Company, of $| 297,227.29, they hold- 
ing for same $ ,8540' unsold Third Mortgage 
Bonds, and about 10,000 of Carondelet Ferry 
Stecks. The whole embarrassment of tb 


company have arisen trom the falling off of P 


earnings during the last year. 


After declaring that the directors of the 
company have subscribed and paid for some 
$2,000,0 «) of its securities in the last two years, 
thereby showing their good faith, they say: 


** We would suggest that, if the stockholders 
would come forward and take the $!,54,' 0) 
third mortgage bonds at 75 percent then the 
floating debt could be retired and by thestock- 
holders foregving their rental for a few yeara,we 
have no doubt that, with proper management, 
the fature growth of business on the road will 
in time make their stock of value; otherwise 
the third mortgage bondholders (the most of 
whom are floating debt creditors) may ask for 
their rights, and in that case take the property 
In any event, we would recommend that, if tbe 
leases of the several branches (excepting, per- 
haps, the ‘ arondelet) cannot be cancelled, that 
they be so modified as not to prove a loss to the 
company iv operating them.” 

In connection with this matter, we direct 
attention to the card which appears on our /6th 
page, from Andrew Peirce, President of the 
Allantie and Pac fie Rui'rcad Company, offering 
for ale $ ,854, 0 Third Mortgage Ponds of the 
Missouri-Pacific Rai'road Company at 75 per 
cent. 





Quicxstiver In Nevapa.—The Virginia ‘* En- 
terprise”’ of the '6th says: ‘‘ A few days ago 
we briefly mentioned the reported discovery of 
a cinnabar deposit near Revo. We questioned 
the truth of the report at the time, believing the 
specimens exhibited to be either samples of the 
‘float’ cinnabar found at intervals throughout 
the State, or something else closely resembling 
it. We have since seen specimens from the 


! , : | 
and contain perbaps five or six per cent. of 


quicksilver Specimens bave been taken out, 
of Mereury. What the discovery will amount 
to cannot at present be determined, but the 
deposit bas the appearance of being extensive, 
aod the belief of those immediately concerned 
is, that Nevada will be able very soon to pro- 
vide ber own quicksilver.” 





Midnight Musings. 


“Lis night ! and the city in darkness profound ; 
No footfall is heard on the air to resound, 
search thro’ my brain, as I partially dream, 
For beautiful thoughts and an eloquent theme, 


The wonders of Heaven | earnestly scan P 
And think of G:d's wisdom and goodness to 


man. 
The theme is too lofty, too grand «nd sublime; 
I'm fe@@fal of falling, and dare not thus climb. 


Mysterious science stands next in my w y, 

A subject befitting a true poet’s lay; 

But | am a rhymester—just that and no more, 
‘Lhe region of poesy I cannot explore. 


The soldier and statesmen who stand at the 


elm, 
Inventors and builders whose thoughts move 
the realm, 
Are subjects deserving great praises, I know, 
uch greater than genius like mine can bestow. 


The dealers in jewels and gems of the mine, 
Silks, satins and laces exceedingly tine, 

Invite wy attention. | needs must say no! 
Since they are mere baubles intended for show. 


In vain I essay inspiration to draw 
For actor, logician, expounder of law; 

at while I reflect upon this class of men 
The muses refuse to give aid to my pen. 


I think, ab! I have it; the subject is good; 
Twill be by tbe public, I trust understood; 


made, 
And appear in some journal devoted to trade. 


will, 


explore 
For all the rare products they lay at our door., 


toil 


own soil ? 
Who is my hero? Oh, Muse, lead the way 
And teach me to whom I this trib te sbould pay 


He cares for the stowach, his praises i’)! sing, 


That all be provided with good things to eat, 


Aud here let me venture the gen’ral remark 
That 39 Vesey, from daylight till dark, 


Nuts, raisius, fine fruits from the East and the 


West, 
Old Java and Mozha, the cheapest and best; 
His warehouse is burdened with cargoes of tea, 
And all the rich spices from isles of the sea. 


The sun favored tropics, the Indies’ fair land, 

The course of the Nile where the pyramids 
stand, 

The Arctic, Antarctic, antipodes, too, 

Contribute their quota, enriching the view. 


The products of prairie, lake, ocean and shore, 
In season you'll find #n abundance in store, — 
Sweet butter and cheese, 1n our own dairies 


made, 
The pride of the farmer, the lever of trade. 


4nd now, all good housewives, I pray yon give 
ear, 

THANKSGIVING is coming, CHrisTMas and New 

Year? A 

Give Acnew a trial, the number retain, _ 

Because you will surely be seen ther® sgain. 


locality mentioned, and are satisfied from an |My theme is now ended, though I will suggest 


examiraion of them, and from information 
gathered from reliable sources, that the dis- 
covery is one of great importance to the State. 
The specimens before us are undoubtedly from 
aiarge vein. Theyure from the croppings, and 
seem to be similar in character to a prominent 
deposit extending more thana mile in length, 
with an epparent width of from fifty to one 
hundred feet. It seems to have been the first 
cinnabar that has ever been found ‘ in place’ in 
Nevada, and the value of the discovery can 
searcely be overestimated. It,is what is known 
as crystalline cinnabar—the second deposit ot 
the kind found on the coast. A vein of the 
same character has been open for some years 
near South San Juan, Monterey county, Cali-| 
fornia. It contains the purest and richest 
vermilhon, a sma'l quantity of which was sent 
to China, not long since, and readily sold at 
303 per ounce. The Reno deposit is about 
four and a half miles southwest of that place. 
it was disc vered by Mr. Poe, who opened the 


Peaviue mines, and is quite a noted prospector. and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 


The people of Keno are much excited over the 


neighborbood of the original claim. The spee 


| e- offer employment that will 
discovery, and we understand that sume forty pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Fu)l particu- 
or fifty locations have already been made in the A terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once. ws 9 


To put this ** King Grocer” at once to the test, 
You'll find, as I tell you, the number is few 
Who cater with judgment like THovas R. Aayew. 
0 el 


WaT AKE THE CREDENTIALS OF GLENN’s SUL- 
pHUR Soap? Firstly, it is endorsed by medical 
men as a disinfectant, deodorizer, and remedy 
for 1 cal diseases of the skin. Secondly, it is 
an admirable article f r toilet use. Thirdly, it 
is inexpensive. Depot, Carrrenton’s. Nv. 7 
Sixth Avenue. 

Beautfy without risk with Hix's InstanTanE- 
ous Hair Dyer. 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in KED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL, 


Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGFRF, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 
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per day. Agents wanted. All classes 
5 to $20 of working people of both sexes, young 





localities, during their — moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. W 


Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look { t work or 
| business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
ortland, Maine. 


cimens in our possession are rich in vermillion, |G, srixsom & Co., B 





It shall be of some mau—the world calls self- 


Good impulse should ever our bosoms enthrill, 
‘or men of great nerve, combined with good 


Whose enterprise leads them strange lands to 


What names shall be honored, that genius and 


Have made ‘‘merchant princes’’ on this our 


While some rateas ‘‘princes,’’ tbe grocer is king; 


For though I’m no gourmand, I think it 1s meet 


Receives such vast pumbers of boxes and bales 
To compute which the common arithmetic fails. 


APPLETONS’ | 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, | 


New Revised Edition, | 


Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tur 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublisherst: 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.”’ 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work oi 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
incustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o! 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atmea. 

‘Lhe great political revolutions of the last decade, wit! 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have Lrought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are im 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curiou 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, ot which the detiil 
are us yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

ln preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordimgly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
tntormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
ot every fresh production 1m literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
ciuct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been prurted on new type, forming 1 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by louger experieuce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anu 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 


their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 


worthy of its high character 

_‘this work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
srveoctayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages 
tuiy illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with colored Lith phic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 


In extra Clotk, per vol... 
In Library Leather, per Vol.....csccoeccees 6 Ul 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per Vol....eceeeee 7 (0 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol.......... 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
in Full Russia, per vol 





evceccoccsoeed” U0 





Oleecececcvesenrseccensll W 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompletion, will be ixsued once in two months. 
°° Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i! ustrations, ete., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Pyblishers, 
b. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 NEW YORK, 


Broadway, 





Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers ou every subjec' | 
! 
| 





Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of lation as to 
and responsibility frem and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county tor which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


h at 





Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half be 10 « 


Quarter * § * 


The Industnal Exhibition Company will furnish agents 
with Circulars, ete., etc, 

Each newspaper published in the town where agent is, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert.sing such ageucy and the Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European governs 
ments of issuing bonds when the prizcipal is made secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in 
vestor $21—one dollar more than cost—and the boider ofa 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
$500, $1,C00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest, which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distiibuted by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 





than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insurs | 


ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and | 


back his investment, with a small rate ofimterest added, 
| and in consideration of taking this smali rate of interest, 
' he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the déstributiou of interest on the whole loan, 

Each bond participates in four drawings each jyear, 
| until it hus drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
| the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 


‘The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
| charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au. 

thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
| State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company frcm taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to « 
succe: sful termination. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erectin out 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy ayd mechanical genius of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 18528 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday, bv 


JOHN HILLYER, 
14 and j16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DOLLAKS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab< 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supplied. 


Parties desiring to act as ageats or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY axv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—A1!l moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order—charges paid by sender. 














profit, HE’S 











THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y,, 


Every Family should know it! 


Formerly of Murray and Gr .enwich. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is 39, 
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OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 











NARD 1840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
{LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By ones mae Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Geoond C 

By eee Gaunying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 

uineas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEY YORE Ok BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Cluss, #80, $100 and $130 Gold, according te ac- 
eommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all Lee of Eurore, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin presser, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, 
For oe passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


_—* __ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoznr. 


ANCHOR L LINE. 
CARR YING U. U. 8S. MAIL, 
New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
BOLIVIA........eee-e-+++-Saturday, Nov. 6, at 11 A. M. 


ELYSIA..... coccees eeeeee Saturday, Nov. 13, at 2 P.M. 
ETHIOPIA <a Saturday, Nov. 20, at Noon. 
CALIFORNIA.......+-.-. - Saturday, Nov. 27, at 2 P.M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE-.TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST? : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency. 





INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 
@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vevsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety und avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ick and LizavLanps. 

Tons. 
4871 CANADA, 
5089 GREECE. 
THE QUE 
ENGLAND... 
HELVETIA 





SPAIN. 
EGYPT 
ITALY.. 
FRANCE.. 
HOLLAND.. 
DENMARK... 023724 ERIN... 0000 

One of the above eamers will leave New Y: ork every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.........ssssese0 --$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passuge at greatly :educed prices. 

Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 















fhe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars a od at ee Company’s office, 

F. W. J. RST, Manager, 
69 BROADW. AY, NEW YORK, 








REMITTANCES 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERFCOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, )RELANI, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURAN 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BroaDvpway, wv”. WY 
Vorner of Cedar Street. 





“o 
Ge. 











NiIoW YORK, January lith, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with th« 
poquivensents ~ Section 12 of its Charter . 








ed from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inc \usive.... 


610,221 99 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 7 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
No risks have been taken upon HULL: 
OF VESSELS, 
Premiums murked off as earned during the 

Period a8 ALOVE.cccrsccreccsesercccseseces $642,795 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

ome same pei wares y \ameanad 4 

hetun miuMs,... $82,786 46 

THE COMPAN* HaS THK FOLLOWING ASSEIS 
Cash in Bank... cevccecece «$155,071 01 

United States and ‘other Stocks.. «469,499 00 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest19",300 00 





—_——— $817 870 
Premium Notes ard Bills deceivavle....... 106,350 
Subseription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 77 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at... sccccccrcccreccceccsces 4€,018 


Total Assets... csccrecessocccccsecces $1,0/0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding ~- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o 
their lega/ represe meee en and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF hig: CERTI 
FICALES OF (HE OOMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof, or their ‘egal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd jay of February, from which dat« 
interest thereon will cease. he certificates to be pro- 
iuced at the time of payment und cancelled to the 
oxtent redeemed 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CEN? 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums toi 
the year ending December 3)st, 1874, which may 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April ne 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY 
l.B. CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
? D. I, GIL LLBSPIE, THEO, W. MORRIS, 


. BARN 

Wa. T BLODGETT, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM, HEGEMA Pe 
JAMES R. TAYL 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
fuomas Hare, Secretary. 


THUS. B MERRICK, 
GHORGE A, MEYER, 
WALTER H. LEWIs, 
GEO RGE W. SMITH, 


RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L, faaeeee i 
JAMES L. HATHAWA 





Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or Finance, 
Lirrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 


UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE! 


Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
af consolidating and settling the just) 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 


NEW YORK 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Groadway, corner rare Street, \. '. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact s GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Rereive D*POSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
paying U!.fEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING HOUSE, 
Keceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


A fer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEE> * RAILROADS and other corporations and fo: 





| in tiriduals. 
WILLIAM BR. FOSTER, Pr sidont. 
| aNDREW MoKINNEY, Vice-President. 


will do a favor to the Board by conferring’ as 

with them at an early day. All letters) eer ¢ ‘aiid 

addressed to them on the subject will! Prower P. shaw, 

reeeive proper attention. Wilham B. Ugden 
A. Hi, GARLAND, Governor. Asem Cate 


Aaron Claflin, 


Charles Stanton, 
John H. Cheever, 


WiihamH, Breeden 


M. M. ROSE, wa vont. J tat ieay Poway 
. ab . Fe 
* oe FEAL of Finance. ape 


JvHM T. BANKER, Seoretary 








To Great Britain and Ireland. 


rapsco wns — MUTUM INSURANCE COMPANY 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


* ORGANIZED, 1542, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AN@ 
InLaNnD NaviGaTion Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert t 
the assured, and are divided annualh 
upon the Premiums terminated durin, 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D, JONES, President. 

C\ULARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874. 











cor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $3,547,132 06 
Por Interest..... © «ease eeneees a yer 970 1h 
For Interest, dc.. sccrued.cee. 20 ce teens 
22,405,6 07" 
Disbursements, 
Vaid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment ot An- 
DUItHOS. .000- cccsecescereoeee $594,254 09 


Paid ter Dividends, Keturo 
Premiums, Purchased Poll- 
ces, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &e 162,190 o8 


<a Peewee erereerreee 


Total amount returned ° 

to Policy-holders, 31,056,424 98 
Paiv tor “xpenses Salaries, 

Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 

Lees, Com aissions.. 





295,508 5 
od 851 933 56 








| 


| 


Assets. 
ashin Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....se..---- ee 


$60,320 37 
Bonds ant Mortgages, and In- 








terest accrued on same .. . 5,158, 67 3% 
Loans on Polictes 10 fi 2,279,738 08 
United States and 3 York 

State Stocks........ 703,25: 00 
Quarterly end ‘Semt-Anrual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums «nd Interest in course 

of collection and tranems- 

sion. coeccece. » 519,C0a 24 
Temporary Loans ‘on’ * Btocks 

Bonds (Market vale ot 

the Securities, $501,278...... 644,°80 47 
Interest due to date, and all 

other property ........00 o« 26,705 95 

Gross Assets... 00. -co0...00. cove $Y, 699,75) 48 


Reserve requiret for all policies. 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 
Claims by death not yet due .. 239,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid and ail o:her 
liability........+...- Coecee eos §=198,'95 12 





~ $7, Pi MO ATS Tt 7 


Undivided Surpius - - -- -- $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a cor & comparison with other first 
cluss Companies.as to the following p rticulars : 

The large exovss of Assets over ita a 

The smal! Ratio of Ex to Laco: 

Care in the selection of Risks, chown in in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence -¥ Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses anc 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupteu success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century 

The interest account i exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the b of has been 
derived from reinsuring the masks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 








HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE. Vice-Presiden: 
J. L- HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


H B:BTORES,” }4Amt- Sooretarien 


| {NSURANGE, 
OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANS 


35 it} ‘4th STREET. 7, o¥*. : 


NEW * YORK, January 2\st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 0 F THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st Vecember, 1874, is published 
in conformity with the provision of its Charter: 
Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1573.. $246.9 6 93 
Premiums received from Js a t-tto De- 
1,378 826 06 








ccmber 21st, 1874.066.... 


Votal P; 








(naatiipatninns 
$1412 7176 OY 


Amount of premiums earned from January 





lst to December 31st, 1874..-..... .. tsi: 401,09 20 
Less return premiums........s. eeereeseeee 243 2 
Ne’ earned premiums..... wocccces -o ecGl 313,615 93 
Paid during | the same | eriod : Com- 
P and Re-I » less 
Gal VAGUS ec cccccccccce Ceccoce cocccccccceces 1,065,188 89 
rrrry 427 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August let.....00.....+ eeseveee $20,000 Ov 
Paid cash rebatemont to dealers.......$155, 755 90 


Tho Crmanng has the following Assets : 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
Gaaet States, State, Bauk and 

other Stocks. seeceeseeee 406,7°0 00 
Interest dive on investments see 5,9°3 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... ......-.+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 

scrip of other companies........ 38,242 00 


$997,662 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividera of FIVE \5) PER C INT. wil 


be paid to the stockholders, or their lega! representatives, 
on and after MONDAY. January 2th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L. REID, 
JOUN '), wooD. 
GEO, W. BENNING, 
HENRY EYRE, 
J08K?H SLAGG. 
£LI.WOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
SAMUEL }. liAM, lL. oe 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY ki. KUNRARD 
N. McORRADY, JOHN 8, WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., oe DIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
J wera Wi LeTs, 
WILLIAM Hy soorr, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
AKCH. G. NONATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 

Second Vice-President, 

Recretarv. 


STEEL PENS. 


JAVPS FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D, FISH, 


«, J. WSPARD, 





























MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Fens ave comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nuw- 
ber One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justty ccle- 
crated for their elasticity, durability and evenness 9f 
point. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

@S™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 12 
umbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & ©9., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. ¥.. 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Compary, 
MANCHESTER, N. &., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


Locomotives 




















and Stetionary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woelen Machinery, Tools, 
TURBINE WHEBLS, 


Mii Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM, AMORY, Tre City Exch Mase 


AL STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N.H, 

















